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Work on the 1944 edition of the Buying 
Guide has now been completed, and the presses 
will soon start rolling. 


We are glad to report that despite staff and 
material shortages, the new Buying Guide will 


be 
BIG AS EVER (384 pages) 
CONVENIENT AS EVER (pocket-size, 


so that you can take it with you when 
you shop) 


PACKED FULL OF INFORMATION 
(thousands of products rated by brand 
name; a wealth of information on health 


and other consumer problems) 


Last year’s Buying Guide has been exten- 
sively revised, with a great deal of new ma- 
terial added. As in the past, the Buying Guide 
will be published as the December issue of Con- 
sumer Reports. 


As soon as it is off the press, your copy of 
the Buying Guide will be mailed to you, and 
copies will be sent to friends to whom you give 
a CU subscription as a Christmas gift (see in- 
side back cover for details). 
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Though this is the October issue of 
Consumer Reports, it is being mailed 
out in November. We regret that 
staff shortages in CU, and conditions 
in the printing and binding industry 
have caused the delay. We hope to 
return to normal schedule with the 


January issue. 
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CONSUMERS UNION is a non-profit o-ganization chartered under 
the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its purpose is 
to furnish unbiased, usable information to help families meet their 
buying problems, get their money's worth in their purchases, develop 
and maintain an understanding of the forces affecting their interests 
as consumers. Consumers Union has no connection with any commer- 


cial interest and accepts no advertising; income is derived trom the 
fees of members, each of whom has the right to ve for candidates 
to the Board of Directors. More than 70 educators, social workers and 
scientists sponsor Consumers Union and a national advisory committee 
of consumer leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names 
of the members of the committee will be furnished on request). 


CONSUMER REPORTS each month gives comparative ratings of a variety of products based on tests and expert 
examinations, together with general buying guidance, information on medical and health questions, and news of 
happenings affecting the consumer's interests. The Reports is the manual of informed and efficient consumers the 


country over. 


THE BUYING GUIDE (published as the December issue of the Reports) each year brings together information 


from all the preceding issues with new material and special 


buying advice. Pocket-size, 384 pages, with ratings of 


several thousand products, the Buying Guide is an invaluable shopping companion. Every member gets a copy 


of the Guide with his membership. 


BREAD & BUTTER reports each week on new and predicted price and quality changes in consumer goods, inter- 
prets Washington legislation as it affects consumers, reports government regulations and actions on the consumer 


front, advises on food buying and preparation. 


SUBSCRIPTION FEES are $4 a year, which includes subscription to 
the Reports and Buying Guide and Bread & Butter; $3.50 without 
Bread & Butter (for foreign and Canadian memberships add 50¢). 
Reduced subscription rates are available for groups of 10 or more 


(write for details). Library rates, for the Reports and Bread & Butter 
without the Buying Guide issue, are $3.50; for the Reports alone, $3. 

Membership involves no obligation whatsoever on the part of the 
member beyond the payment of the subscription fee. 


Consumer Reports is published monthly by Consumers Union of United States, Inc., at 17 Union Sq., NYC, 3. Entered as second class matter January 23, 1943 


at the postaffice in New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
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Big We're still figuring our way through 
the mass of questionnaires sent in by 
Business CU members last June. One of the 
striking calculations our statisticians 
come up with is that the segment of the American popu- 
lation represented in CU’s membership spends more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars in the course of a 
year. Equally striking is the estimate—based on question- 
naires, letters, and personal interviews—that CU’s re- 
ports result in savings in excess of $5,000,000 a year. 
This is big business. And the savings are made because 
so many CU members are good business men and good 
business women. This enormous aggregate of household 
savings is, for the most part the kind that, in a business 
enterprise, often means the difference between success 
and failure—the plugging of small leaks, the elimination 
of penny wastes. 

In the household, they are the savings made by buying 
cheaper brands of soap and dentifrices and cold creams 
that are just as good as the more expensive brands 
formerly used; the savings made by eliminating such 
items as mouthwashes which are of no greater value 
than a little salt water; the savings made by buying the 
lower-priced brands of canned foods, which are, as often 
as not, better than the high-priced brands; the savings 
made by getting more durable linens, clothing and shoes. 

The family buyers who go after such savings are good 
businessmen because it takes good business sense to 
realize the significance of small wastes and small savings. 
One long-time CU member, who keeps records of prac- 
tically everything, showed us how her family had saved 
$47.39 just on toilet and laundry soap in the seven years 
of her CU membership. We won’t tell you the total 
amount she insists her CU membership has saved her 
because even we find it rather startling. 

But we’re not using good space just to boast about CU. 
Our aim is to remind those members who now, for the 
first time, find that they have to worry about their 
budgets—who originally joined CU only because it 
helped them get high quality products—that careful buy- 
ing of the small items as well as the large ones helps 
end the year with savings instead of debts. 

Just as the purchasing agent for a manufacturing 
plant knows that a difference of a half-cent in the unit 
cost of a much-used material may determine whether or 
not the accounting department can get along without red 
ink, so the purchasing agent for the family has to realize 
the importance of small differences in price—and quality 
—on every trip to the grocer’s or the department store. 

If yours is one of the many families that use CU 
ratings only for the big purchases, get out pencil and 
paper and do some figuring on the small ones, such as 
supplies for the kitchen and the bathroom; articles of 
clothing and other textile items that have been tested 
and rated by CU; drugs and cosmetics, etc. Then write 
down how much you can save by changing to “Best 
Buy” brands. The total will probably surprise you. 

We have still another suggestion. You are sure to have 
friends and relatives who are having a difficult time 
keeping up with rising prices and taxes, and who need 
to save every possible dollar. Let them see your Reports 
and get them to do the same kind of figuring. The 
chances are, they'll find that CU can help them, too. Get 
them to join CU, or if they’re on your Christmas list, 
give them a subscription as a gift. There has never been 
a time when it was more necessary for consumers to 
have the help of a consumer-supported laboratory. 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—FROM A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS 
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RAYON SLIPS 


. .. are good substitutes for the silks of prewar days, 
but prices on some of the 65 brands tested have risen. 
Be sure to try them on before you buy, CU advises. 


When Koko in “The Mikado” 
dances up and down exulting, “I’ve 
got a little list,” and “They'll none of 
‘em be miss’d,” he’s talking about do- 
ing away with some of his fellow 
men. Later on, he finds that he him- 
self is to be done away with, unless a 
satisfactory substitute is found. One 
ts found and everybody’s happy. 

When silk went off the market, 
there was also the problem of finding 
a good substitute. For silk stockings, 
it wasn’t so successful ; but silk slips, 
CU feels, may be put on your list of 
things that won’t be missed too much, 
for tests have shown that their rayon 
substitutes in many cases combine 
good appearance with good wearing 
qualities. 

Retail prices, however, have risen 
from 10¢ to $1 on some of the brands 
tested for CU’s last report (October 
1942) and retested for this one. In 
addition, many slip manufacturers 
are using materials in their satin slips 
which, while just as strong as the 
satin used last year, are heavier, do 
not look as well, and are not true 
satins. 

Laboratory examination is not 
enough when it comes to determining 
how well a slip will wear. Laboratory 
tests indicate fabric quality, of course, 
but how long your slip will wear de- 
pends, in addition, on how well it 
fits. A poorly-fitting slip, no matter 
how well it stands up under labora- 
tory test, will wear out long before 
its potential life is up. And the only 
way to be sure of proper fit is to try 
on the slip before you buy it. 

CU recommends: Take with you 
the “10” points diagrammed on page 
257 and check the shp accordingly. 


256 + Techaical Section 


(Once the Government's proposed 
Commercial Standards for Slips are 
put into eitect, slips will be labeled as 
conforming to these standards and 
size selection, at least, will be easier. ) 


FIT AND CONSTRUCTION 


Correct fit at the Aips—in both sit- 
ung and standing position—is of 
paramount importance. li there is 
strain, try a larger size or a ditterent 
model, for pulled seams at the hip- 
line are one of the commonest causes 
of premature wearing out of slips. 

Then look for a slip that is well- 
fitted at the underarm and bust. Slips 
today are made with such a wide 
variety of bustlines that it should be 
possible to get one that fits smoothly, 
without straining. [The portion under 
the arms should neither cut nor sag. 

Get a slip that is the correct length 
without too much adjustment of the 
shoulder straps. Much lengthening or 
shortening at this point is undesirable 
as it throws other portions of the 
garment out of line, and smooth fit 
at bust, waist and hips is spoiled. If 
you can’t find a regular slip size (34- 
36-38, etc.) to fit without too much 
adjustment of the straps, in-between 
sizes, available in some brands, may 
be your answer. The alternative, a 
time-consuming one, is to do any 
necessary shortening at the hemline. 

Adjustable shoulder straps are, nev- 
ertheless, desirable since all women 
do not have the same measurements 
from shoulder to bust. Be sure that 
straps are firmly attached to the body 
of the slip, not just to the lace, fagot- 
ing or other trim. 

Slips are cut in a variety of ways: 
one-piece, two-piece, and four-gore, 


and even six- and eight-gore. Those 
cut of a single piece of material, 
usually straight-cut and shaped by 
means of tucks, seldom fit smoothly. 
Slips with two-piece or four-piece 
skirt construction are usually cu/ on 
the bias and they are likely to fit bet- 
ter. Four-gore, bias-cut slips usually 
fit best and have less tendency to 
twist and ride up than do either two- 
piece bias-cut slips or one-piece slips 
cut straight. Some of the four-piece 
slips have front and back panels cut 
on the bias while the two side panels 
are straight-cut. These are not as 
good as slips cut on the bias in ali four 
panels, More than tour gores oiler no 
special advantages over iour-gore 
construction. Examine slips for bias 
cut by looking at the weave close to 
the seams. The direction of the weave 
should be at a 45° angle to the seam, 

Bias construction also makes for 
stronger seas. ln any case, however, 
get seams that are sewn with a ught 
locksttch; handsewn or iagoied 
seams may look better but they are 
less durable. 

Slip tops are made in a variety of 
styles, ranging from straight unutted 
ones to uplit brassieres, Lhe kind 
you choose depends on your figure 
and your persuual preiercuce. Lace, 
fagoung and other trunmings are 
availabie on all types. li you purchase 
slips with trumued tops, Lowever, 
keep in mind the problem of washing 
and ironmg, and be sure straps are 
securely tastened. 

Once you buy a slip that fits prop- 
erly, make sure it slays that way. 
While none of the slips tested shrank 
excessively, look tor a guarantee 
against shrinkage. And whue youre 
at it get a guarantee on coloriasiness 
to laundering if the slip is colored 
other than light pink or blue. 


MATERIALS 


All types of rayon—viscose, Bem- 
berg, and acetate (Celanese), as well 
as combinations of them—were used 
in the slips tested. In buying acetate 
slips, remember that they require ex- 
tra care in ironing (sce instructions 
below.) 

Always check the label to see what 
material the slip is made of, and how 
it should be washed. lf you don’t find 
washing instructions, the following 
apply. 

Handle all rayons with care as this 
material tends to be weak when wet. 
Never let a slip become so soiled 
that it cannot be washed by pressing 
suds through the fabric rather than 
by rubbing it. Use mild neutral soap 
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flakes (see Reports, January 1943). 
Rinse well and squeeze excess water 
from the fabric; then wrap the gar- 
ment in a towel or hang in a cool spot, 
away from direct heat or sunlight. 
Iron all except acetate slips while they 
are damp, on the wrong side, using a 
warm but not hot iron. Acetate slips 
should be ironed on the wrong side 
when dry, with a warm iron. lf you 
prefer damp ironing, use a thin cloth 
between the iron and the slip. 

As a rule, satin has a higher warp 
(lengthwise) tensile strength than 
crepe, because of the difference in 
construction. The warp yarns of satin 
are “floated” on the surface of the 
cloth to give a lustrous effect, while 
the crepes are woven in a simple pat- 
tern. Lhe type of construcuuon em- 
ployed in satin necessitates the use of 
more numerous, finer warp yarns and 
more hiling (crosswise) yarns lo an- 
chor the weave firmly, thus giving 
added tensile strength to the fabric. 

Many of the rayon “satin” slips 
tested were not true satins. That is, 
they did not have the basic satin 
weave which “‘tloats” the warp yarn 
over four filling yarns. Instead a twill 
weave which “tloats” the warp yarn 
over three filling yarns was used, 
This permits the use of heavier 
yarns which makes for heavier fab- 
ric. Lhe fabric strength of such cloth 
is as high or higher than true satins 
but it does not look as well and is not 
as light-weight. 

At the same time, many of the true 
Satins tested had an insulhcient num- 
ber of filling yarns to anchor the 
weave. These salins were quite weak 
and showed up at the bottom of the 
rating list. ln the present market, it 
is possible to get equally good quality 
in both satin and crepe, the choice 
depending on your preference. 

Last year’s test of rayon slips in- 
cluded many tailored designs in which 
each panel came to a point on top, 
and fitted into diamond-shaped sec- 
tions which formed the bodice. This 
year, most of the slips tested had 
bodices which go all around the body 
and are shaped with tucks. The skirt 
panels had straight tops sewn to the 
bodice. A survey among women dis- 
closed that these are quite comfort- 
able and that the four-gore skirt still 
keeps them from riding up. 


HOW CU TESTED 


CU's tests on slips included labora- 
tory tests and examinations for thread 
count, weight, tensile strength, re- 
sistance to abrasion, strength of s¢ams 
and strap attachment, and shrinkage 
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in washing. General construction fea- 
tures, including number of gores or 
panels, adjustability of straps, cut of 
material (bias or straight-cut), con- 
formity to standard size and other 
features were also noted and consid- 
ered by CU technicians in rating. 


SATINS 
BEST BUYS 


(The following brands of satin slips 
were judged to offer the best values for 
the money, in the order given.) 


Will O’Wisp (Valmor Undergarment 
Co.). $1.97. Four-gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justabie straps. True satin weave. 
Available nationally. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6483 (Montgomery 
Ward). $1.98 plus postage. Four-gore, 
bias-cut; adjustable straps. Twill weave. 
Available by mail order. 


Sears’ Charmode Cat. No.—3675 (Scars- 
Roebuck). $1.98 plus postage. Four- 
gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. Twi'l 
weave. Available by mail order. 

Fray Pruf (David Korn & Co.). $2. Six- 
piece, bias-cut; adjustable straps. Fag- 
oted scams. Twill weave. Available 
nationally. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality.) 


Will O’Wisp (see “Best Buys”). 

Ward's Cat. No.—6483 (see “Best Buys”). 

Fray Pruf (sce “Best Buys”). 

Sears’ Charmode Cat. No.—3675 (see 
“Best Buys”). 

Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.'). $2.98. Four-gore, bias-cut; true 
satin weave. Available at AMC stores. 


1For list of AMC stores, see page 12, 1943 
Buying Guide. 








See that straps 
are fastened to 
the fabric, not 
to the lace 
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Underarm fit 
is important 





A tight lockstitch 
at the seams is 
the most durable 
construction 








Threads at seams 
should not slip 
when pulled 








Get a slip the right length; 
don't count on adjusting 
more than 1 inch at the 
shoulder straps 











An adjustable 
strap ts useful 
for minor changes 
in length 
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Look for proper 
shaping at bust 





| Make sure slip 
is not too tight 
at hips 














Look at the 
fabric against 
light ; a close, 


firm weave 
ts best 











Two-gore or four- 
gore slips fit 

better than one 
piece slips 








No slip is a “Best Buy” unlcss it fits well and is well made. To be ceriain, 
examine it and try it on; see that it passes on all ten points shown in the 


diagram before you buy. 
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New Form (Manhattan Undergarment 
Co.). $2.98. Four-gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps. Fagoted seams. Twill 
weave. Available nationally. 

Radelle (Sussberg and Feinberg, Inc.). 
$3.98. Two-gore, bias-cut; “44-inch non- 
adjustable straps. Twill weave. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Barbizon Holebroke (Barbizon Corp.). 
$2.50. Two-gore, bias-cut; non-adjust- 
able straps. Twill weave. Available 
nationally. 

Barbizon Joyce (Barbizon Corp.). $2.25. 
Two-gore, bias-cut; “%-inch non-ad- 
justable straps. Twill weave. Available 
nationally, 

Kayress (Kayser Stores). $2.25. Four- 
gore, bias-cut; “%-inch adjustable straps. 
Twill weave. Available nationally. 

May Louise (May Co., Los Angeles). 
$2.25. Eight-piece, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. True satin weave, Available at 
May department store, Los Angeles. 

Rhythm Romancer (Patricia Petticoat 
Co.). $2.95. Two-gore, bias-cut; “-inch 
adjustable straps. Twill weave. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Miss Swank (Miss Swank, Inc.). $3. 
Four-gore; front and back bias-cut, 
side pancls straight-cut; adjustable 
straps. Twill weave. Available nation- 
ally, 

Rarbizon Bryn Belle (Barbizon Corp.). 
$1.98. Four-gore, bias-cut; non-adjust- 
able straps. Twill weave. Available 
nationally. 

Seamprufe (Aaronson-Caplin Co.). $1.98. 
Four-gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. 
Twill weave. Available nationally. 

Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp."). $2.25. Four-gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps. True satin weave. 
Available at AMC stores. 

Barbizon Prim Rite (Barbizon Corp.). 
$1.98. Two-gore, straight-cut; non-ad- 
justable straps. Twill weave. Available 
nationally, 

Flexo-Seam (Aaronson-Caplin Co.). $2.98. 
Two-gore, straight-cut; adjustable 
straps. Twill weave. Available nation- 
ally. 

Trillium Fine Fit (Tailored Silk Under- 
garment Co.), $1.98. Four-gore; front 
and back straight-cut, side panels bias- 
cut; adjustable straps. Fagoted seams. 
True satin weave. Available nationally. 

Mary Barron Biastrait (Davidson Bros.). 
$1.98. Two-gore: straight-cut front, 
bias-cut back; adjustable straps. True 
satin weave. Available nationally. 

Trillium Shar-Loo (Tailored Silk Under- 
garment Co.). $2.25. Two-gore, bias- 
cut; adjustable straps. True satin 
weave. Available nationally. 

Red Star (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
$1.54. Four-gore, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. True satin weave. Available at 
Macy's department store, NYC. 

Fray Pruf (David Korn and Co.). $2.11. 
Two-gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. 
Fagoted seams. True satin weave. 
Available nationally. 





1 For list of AMC stores, see page 12, 1943 
Buying Guide. 
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Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc.). Available from Montgomery 
Ward as Cat. No.—6473 for $1.29 plus 
postage. Four-gore, bias-cut; adjust- 
able straps. True satin weave. Also 
available at other stores. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3706 (Sears Roebuck). 
$1.29 plus postage. Four-gore, bias- 
cut; adjustable straps. True satin 
weave. Available by mail order. 

Penney’s (J. C. Penney Co.). $1.98. Two- 
gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. Fag- 
oted seams. True satin weave. Avail- 
able at Penney stores. 

Miss Adorable (Vogue Lingerie Co.). 
$1.29. Two-gore, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. True satin weave. Available 
nationally at F. & W. Grand and H. L. 
Greene stores. 

Miss Thrifty (Hale Bros., San Fran- 
cisco). $1.39. Eight-piece, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps. True satin weave. 
Available at Hale Bros., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc.), $1.39. Four-gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps. True satin weave. 
Available nationally. 

Strainless (Ralco Undergarment Co.). 
$1.59. Two-gore, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. True satin weave. Available 
nationally. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—3923 (Sears Roebuck). 
$1.29 plus postage. Four-gore, bias- 
cut; adjustable straps. True satin 
weave. Available by mail order. 

Miss America (F. & W. Grand Stores). 
94¢. Two-gore, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. True satin weave. Available 
nationally at Grand and H. L. Greene 
stores. 

Loomcraft Bodi-Mold (I. Schneierson 
and Sons). $1.59. Two-gore, bias-cut; 
adjustable straps. True satin weave. 
Available nationally. 

C.M.O. Cat. No.—NI16 (Chicago Mail 
Order Co.). 99¢ plus postage. Four- 
gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. True 
satin weave. Available by mail order. 


CREPES 
BEST BUYS 


(The following brands of crepe slips 
were judged to offer the best values for 
the money, in the order given.) 


Ward’s Gracemold Cat. No.—6673 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $1.29 plus postage. 
Four-gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. 
Available by mail order. 

Miss Thrifty (Hale Bros., San Fran- 
cisco). $1.39. Eight-piece, bias-cut; ad- 





This year give 


CU 


for Christmas 
(see inside back cover) 





justable straps. Available at Hale 
Bros. department store, San Francisco. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc.). $1.29. Two-gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps. Available nationally. 

Strainless (Ralco Undergarment Co.). 
$1.59. Two-gore, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. Available nationally. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality.) 


Barbizon Marbury (Barbizon Corp.). 
$2.25. Two-gore, bias-cut; 44-inch ad- 
justable straps. Available nationally. 

Ward's Gracemold (see “Best Buys"). 

Fray Pruf (David Korn and Co.). $2.11. 
Two-gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. 
Fagoted seams, Available nationally. 

Radelle Songette (Sussberg and Fein- 
berg). $2.98. Two-gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps. Available nationally. 

Sears’ Charmode Cat. No.—3819 (Sears 
Roebuck). $1.98 plus postage. Four- 
gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. Avail- 
able by mail order. 

Fray Pruf (David Korn and Co.). $2. 
Six-piece, bias-cut; adjustable straps. 
Fagoted seams. Available nationally. 

Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.'). $2.98. Two-gore, bias-cut; 
l-inch non-adjustable strap. Available 
at AMC stores. 

Penney’s (J. C. Penney Stores). $1.98. 
Two-gore, bias-cut: adjustable straps. 
Fagoted seams. Available at Penney 
Stores. 

Miss Swank (Miss Swank, Inc.). $3. 
Four-gore; front and back bias-cut, 
side panels straight-cut: adjustable 
straps. Available nationally. 

New Form (Manhattan Undergarment 
Co.). $2.98. Four-gore, bias-cut;: ad- 
justable straps. Fagoted seams. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Strainless (see “Best Buvs”). 

Miss Thrifty (see “Best Buys”). 

Will O’Wisp (Valmor Undergarment 
Co.). $1.97. Four-gore, bias-cut: ad- 
justable straps. Available nationally, 

Mary Barron Biastrait (Davidson Bros.). 
$1.98. One-piece, bias-cut: adjustable 
straps. Available nationally. 

May Louise (May Co.. Los Angeles). 
$2.50. Eight-piece, bias-cut: adjustable 
straps. Available at May department 
store, Los Angeles. 

Fruit of the Loom (see “Best Buys’). 

Shar-Loo (Tailored Silk Undergarment 
Co.). $2.25. Two-gore;  straight-cut 
front, bias-cut back; adjustable straps. 
Available nationally. 

Barbizon Bryn Fair (Barbizon Corp.). 
$1.98. Four-gore, hias-cut: non-adjust- 
able straps. Available nationally. 

Kayress (Kayser Stores). $2.95. Two- 
gore, bias-cut: “-inch non-adjustable 
straps. Available nationally. 

Loomcraft Bilt-Up (I. Schneierson and 
Sons), $1.98. Four-gore, straight-cut: 
built-up shoulders. Available nation- 
ally. 


1 For list of AMC stores, see page 12, 1943 
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Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.). $2.25. Two-gore, bias-cut; ad- 
justable straps. Available at AMC 
stores.’ 

Skinner's Radium (Coopcrative Distrib- 
utors, NYC). $1.95. Four-gore, bias- 
cut; adjustable straps. Suld by Coop- 
erative Distributors, NYC. 

Seamprufe (Aaronson-Caplin Co.). $2.25. 
Four-gore; front and back straight- 
cut, side panels bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. Available nationally. 

Yolande (Lande and Miskind Co.). $3.98. 
Two-gore, bias-cut; non-adjustable 
straps. lland-sewn. Available nation- 
ally. 

Barbizon Bryn Chic (Barbizon Corp.). 
$2.50. Four-gore, bias-cut; non-adjust- 
able straps, Available nationally. 





1For list of AMC stores, see page 12, 1943 
Buying Guide. 


Barbizon Shelby (Barbizon Corp.). $1.98. 
Two-gore, bias-cut; non-adjustable 
straps. Available nationally. 

Kayser (Kayser Stores). $1.98. Four- 
gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Trillium Trillco (Tailored Silk Under- 
garment Co.). $2. Two-gore, bias-cut; 
adjustable straps. Available nationally. 

Miss America (I*, & W. Grand Stores). 
94¢. Two-gore, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. Available at F. & W. Grand 
and H. L. Greene stores. 

Miss Adorable (Vogue Lingerie Co.). 
$1.29. Four-gore, bias-cut; adjustable 
straps. Available at F. & W. Grand 
and H. L. Greene stores, 

C.M.O. Cat. No—N7 (Chicago Mail 
Order Co.). 99¢ plus postage. Four- 
gore, bias-cut; adjustable straps. Avail- 
able by mail order. 





Winter Gar Gare 


This third Winter of the war 
raises serious problems for every 
motorist who still keeps his car run- 
ning. Some of the problems con- 
nected with gas-rationed driving were 
discussed in an earlier issue (see Ke- 
ports, August 1943). Here is some ad- 
vice to help drivers combat the effects 
of cold weather, ice and snow. 

One otherwise serious problem is 
considerably simplified by the current 
national speed limit of 35 miles an 
hour (observance of which is taken 
for granted in this article). Ordinarily 
it is necessary to use special Winter 
oil for easy starting plus ability to 
continue lubrication at high speeds. 
This year, however, easy starting is 
the sole oil problem. lor this, it is 
best to buy thin oil (SAE 10 or 10W), 
and to thin it still further with kero- 
sene. [:nough kerosene should be 
added to make the starter crank the 
engine casily, even on very cold morn- 
ings, but the dilution should be no 
greater than one quart of kerosene to 
four quarts of oil except at tempera- 
tures which are continuously sub- 
zero. Since it is high-speed driving 
which skyrockets oil consumption, 
mileage will remain reasonable even 
with the thinned-out oil. 

Thinner than usual lubricants may 
be used, too, during this Winter of 
restricted speeds, in the transmission 
and the rear axle. This will cut down 
friction, prevent wear (for cold, 
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(if you must 
run your Car) 


heavy oii tends to “channel” and fail 
to lubricate), and even help gas mile- 
age a bit. Use the lightest available 
lubricant; if gears are hard to shift, 
or if the rear axle tends to hum when 
the car is cold, dilute the lubricant 
sparingly with kerosene or with light 
engine oil. 


KEEPING BATTERIES UP 


Adequate cranking speed is the first 
Winter requisite for starting the en- 
gine. This requires not only thin oil, 
but a battery in good condition. 
But keeping the battery charged this 
Winter, on the meager driving most 
gas rations allow, will be difficult, to 
say the least. The following summar- 
izes the points, discussed more fully 
in the August Reports, which CU rec- 
ommends : 

1. Make sure that the engine is in 
condition to start promptly. This 
means your car must have a supply 
of gasoline at the carburetor. (This 
is discussed later in the article.) 

2. Take as little current out of the 
battery as possible. This means 
prompt starting, minimum use of all 
electrical equipment while the engine 
is idling (as at traffic lights), limita- 
tion of night driving, and an effort to 
eliminate short runs, each of which 
leaves the battery a little worse off 
than it was. 

3. Put as much current back into 
the battery as possible. Have the gen- 


erator set for a high charging rate, if 
your car dues not have a current reg- 
ulator or voltage control. Or have 
your generator pulley replaced with a 
smaller one (if possible), to speed 
up the generator so that it will charge 
at a lower driving speed. In addition, 
try to schedule your driving so that 
each trip will be long enough to re- 
plenish the battery. 

If, despite precautions, you still 
lose out in the tug-of-war between in- 
going and outgoing current, you'll 
have to make arrangements to have 
your battery recharged from time to 
time. A regular charging line, which 
takes up to 24 hours to charge a_bat- 
tery, is best for this. Restrict use of a 
“quick charger” to emergencies, when 
a battery which is otherwise in good 
condition has been completely dis- 
charged and you can’t Icave it long 
enough for a slow charging. The 
quick charger can get enough charge 
back in so that you can drive again 
in an hour or so, but a full charge 
with a quick charger—at a safe rate 
—takes five to ten hours. 


For quick starting in cold weather, 
it is important that the ignition sys- 
tem be in good condition. The gap 
between the spark plugs, which tends 
to increase with use, should not be 
too wide; about 25 thousandths of an 
inch is a good average setting. The 
breaker points in the distributor must 
likewise be clean and properly spaced. 
See, too, that all the wiring connec- 
tions between battery, starter, igni- 
tion switch, coil, distributor and plugs 
are tight and not corroded. Good, 
clean wiring and a good coil are fur- 
ther essentials. Attention to these de- 
tails will be much more profitable 
than the use of advertised cure-alls 
such as “spark intensifiers,” auxiliary 
ignition batteries, etc. 

If you value your engine, better 
not attempt to make it start more 
easilv by using the old trick of pulling 
out the hand choke when you ston it, 
before you turn off the switch as this 
causes too great dilution of the oil. 


HOW TO START 


Successful Winter starting, with a 
minimum of drain on the starter, de- 
pends on how the driver handles the 
choke, starter, etc. The main thing is 
to develop a good routine, and then 
stick to it. That way you can avoid 
aimless cranking, confused pushing 
and pulling of controls. and lost tem- 
per. Here is a cold-weather routine 
that usually works well on cars with 
hand-operated chokes: 
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“Don’t be afraid to cover up the 


whole hood when starting off on a 
cold day... .” 


1. PUSH DOWN THE CLUTCH PEDAL 
(this should always be done in start- 
ing any car at any time). 


2. PULL THE HAND CHOKE all the way 
out, while the switch is still off. 
3. USE THE STARTER briefly, while 


counting slowly up to four. 


4 PULL THE HAND THROTTLE out 
slightly; if your car hasn’t one, hold 
the accelerator down part way. 


5. PUSH THE CHOKE a quarter of the 
way in, 


6 TURN THE IGNITION SWITCH ON. 


7. USE THE STARTER again; the engine 
should start. 


Never use the starter for more than 
20 consecutive seconds. lf the engine 
does nut hre a# all in this time, some- 
thing is almost certainly wrong with 
it. 1f the engine fails to run continu- 
ously, but does fire and then stops 
after a spell or two of cranking, try 
leaving it alone for a minute or two. 
Frequently it will start promptly af- 
ter such an interval. There is one ex- 
ception to this rule: many cars, after 
standing unused for a week or so, re- 
quire prolonged cranking to draw up 
a fresh supply of gasoline from the 
tank to the carburetor, since the sup- 
ply normally in the carburetor has 
leaked away or evaporated. The rem- 
edy for this condition was discussed 
in the August Keporis. Briefly, it con- 
sists of removing the small lid from 
the top of the air filter and then 
squirting or pouring a tablespoonful 
or two of gasoline directly into the 
carburetor throat. Then you should 
use the starter while holding the ac- 
celerator part way down. On this ar- 
tificial supply, the engine will usually 
start and run long enough to draw up 
additional gasoline from the tank. 

If your car has an automatic choke 
and starts unsatisfactorily, first look 
up the starting instructions in your 
car operating manual. These instruc- 
tions differ for different mechanisms ; 
some call for depressing the accelera- 
tor momentarily before using the 
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starter, some for holding the pedal 
down, others for leaving it alone. but 
the Operating manual doesn't always 
give the best pussible advice; if you 
have your own successiul routine, 
better stick to it, mo matter what the 
instructions say. 

lf your car won't start, and you're 
lucky enough to find an obliging mo- 
torist to give you a push or a tow, 
be sure the gear lever is in high gear 
before you engage the clutch to turn 
the engine over, Starting from a push 
with the gear in any other position 
places dangerous strain on the trans- 
mission. Since reverse gear is espe- 
cially weak, never try to Start the 
engine while being pushed backward. 


l‘ar more wear of the engine takes 
place in the first moment or two alter 
slarting in cold weather than in day- 
long normal driving. Much of this 
damage is avoidable, with a little care. 
Never race a cold engine. Pull out 
the hand throttle and let the engine 
rur si¢adily at slightly faster than 
idling speed. 1f possible, let it run in 
this way until the engine is well 
warmed up, before driving off. This 
wastes very litle of your precious 
gas; running seven or eight blucks, 
with the choke (either hand or auto- 
matic) in operation, wastes much 
more. If you can’t wait for the car 
to warm up before you start, drive 
very slowly while the engine is cold, 
and avoid rapid accelerauon. 


RUN ENGINE WARM 


Always remember when operating 
your car that to get efficient opera- 
tion, and to minimize wear, corrosion 
and contamination of the oil, the eu- 
gine must run warm. If the car’s hood 
has openings at the side, or if there 
are vents in the side pans under the 
hood, cover them in cold weather. 
Keep the radiator or the grilles cov- 
ered, too, until the cooling water 
warms up. Don’t be afraid to cover 
up the whole hood when starting off 
ona cold day ; when the engine warms 
up, get out and remove some of the 
covers. 


This procedure may have to be 
modified somewhat if you use alcohol 
as an anti-freeze in an ordinary cool- 
ing system. In this case, the tempera- 
ture should be kept in the range of 
150° to 170° F. to guard against 
evaporation. To counteract this, many 
late model cars are fitted with caps 
that keep the contents of the radiator 
under pressure, and consequently 
higher temperatures are possible, 
without evaporation of the anti- 


freeze. If your car is not so equipped, 
you can achieve much the same result 
by installation of an expansion tank 
(sold by some General Motors deal- 
¢rs as an accessory), or of an incx- 
pensive pressure valve (such as Alko- 
Save) on the overilow pipe. 

Maximum heating of the gas mix- 
ture is also desirable, so that less 
gasoline will be wasted by finding its 
way to the crankcase in liquid form. 
Fasten the manifold heat control 
damper in its closed (or cold-engine) 
position, (You can usually find the 
damper in the exhaust pipe, below the 
carburetor; it has a weight on one 
side of the pipe, and a coiled spring 
on the other.) You may find, if you 
drive in hilly country, that your en- 
gine will not tolerate the extra heat 
without knocking severely, but this 
is rare. 

A few older cars have manifold 
heat dampers which can be adjusted 
by hand for “Winter” or “Summer” 
driving. Such cars will benefit by a 
“Winter” setting, even in the Sum- 
mer, as long as the 35-mile-an-hour 
speed limit is in effect. Ford V-8 cars 
do not have either automatic or man- 
ual dampers, and on these cars the 
heat supplicd to the mixture cannot 
be readily increased. 


OIL 


Heating or insulating the crankcase 
oil-pan will reduce or drive off harm- 
ful contaminants from the oil, but 
doing this is more readily within the 
reach of fleet operators than of the 
individual motorist. Car owners will 
find it helpful, however, to secure 
maximum ventilation of the crank- 
case. See that both the air passage 
into the crankcase (usually combined 
with the oil filter cap), and the exit, 
are free and clean. A number of 
manufacturers have supplied their 
service stations with instructions for 
increasing air flow through the crank- 
case at low car speeds. Consult your 
local dealer. 





“Spinning the driving wheels is bad 


technique . . . it may dig you in for 
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“A tow-line of some sort is another good thing to have along; the least you 
can do, if you expect someone to pull you out in an emergency, is to furnish 


>? 


the line. ... 


Change oil during the Winter every 
two months on every 1000 miles, 
whichever occurs first, to guard 
against accumulation of sludge, water 
and other contaminants. 

With the two-gallon weekly gaso- 
line ration in effect for most drivers, 
maximum gasoline economy is more 
necessary than ever. lortunately, the 
driving speed which gives most miles 
per gallon ts practically the same for 
all cars—between 25 and 30 miles an 
hour. (Except on cars with over- 
drives, on which the must economical 
specd is usually the lowest speed at 
which the car will operate in over- 
drive.) Going faster will take more 
gas with any car; going more slowly 
will usually save lithe, and with a 
few cars ( //udson 40 is one of them), 
may even increase gas consumption. 

Previous articles (see the Keports, 
June 1941) have described driving 
techniques by which you can get 
maximum mileage. Winter driving 
adds a few special problems. 

To begin with, it is necessary to 
drive six to eight miles, on a normal 
Winter day, before a car has warmed 
up thoroughly, and is able to give its 
best mileage. (The steps described 
earlier in this article will cut this dis- 
tance considerably.) It is plain, there- 
fore, that you should avoid numerous 
cold starts and short trips by com- 
bining as many car-errands as pos- 
sible. 

Cars normally require more fuel 
for acceleration in Winter than they 
do in Summer. You deliver this ex- 
tra fuel every time you depress the 
accelerator for a burst of speed. A 
steadier pace, and slower pick-up af- 
ter traffic-light stops is the solution. 

It is obvious, too, that spinning 
the driving wheels on snow or ice in 
an effort to get going or to speed up, 
is wasteful of fuel. “Getting stuck” 
in Winter not only causes delay and 
annoyance, but attempts to extricate 
the car usually end up in more or less 
violent abuse of it. There are two 
ways to avoid such abuse. 
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The first is, of course, to avoid get- 
ting stuck. To avoid it all the time 
takes a bookful of skill and experi- 
ence, but three brief rules will often 
help: 


1. SPINNING THE DRIVING WHEELS is 
bad technique at any time. It never 
helps, and if you’re in soft ground or 
in snow, spinning may dig you in-for 
keeps. On ice, use second or high 
gear to start, and use a light touch 
on the accelerator. In snow or mud, 
try to back out along the ruts you 
made getting in, if your wheels start 
to spin. It’s your only chance. 


2. MAINTAINING MOMENTUM is import- 
ant, for it takes much more traction 
to start up or accelerate than just to 
keep going. Try to keep rolling 
slowly, instead of coming to a dead 
halt in a slippery place, whenever pos- 
sible. Don’t try to shift gears in the 
middle of a mudhole or halfway up 
a slippery hill. Better shift before- 
hand; start fast, then feed enough 
gas to keep going. When someone 
ahead of you goes into a slippery 
place, don’t follow until he’s gotten 
through. That way you won't get 
stuck behind him if he doesn’t make 
it; you’re assured of a clear track 
when you make your try. 


3. "ROCKING" THE CAR — sending it 
back and forth a few feet without 
spinning the wheels or racing the en- 
gine—is a trick worth learning. By 
adept “rocking” you can often 
trample out a path for the car, or pick 
up enough momentum to climb out of 
the rut or hole you're in. While “rock- 
ing,” try to keep the front wheels 
straight ahead, to minimize their re- 
sistance. If you’ve forgotten how the 
wheels are pointed, get out and look 
before you start. 

The second way to avoid abuse of 
the car when it is stuck is by being 
prepared beforehand. Chains are still 
the best known way to provide trac- 
tion, and for any serious contest with 


Winter roads, they are a necessity. 
Tor general driving, however, they 
are both expensive and cumbersome. 
A good substitute is to carry a bucket 
of sand in the car. This is usually all 
you need to get you off an icy spot, 
to a place where you can get more 
traction. You can accomplish the 
same thing with a small “ladder” of 
wooden cross-bars, joined by cord or 
chain. A useful accessory to help you 
out of snow drifts is a narrow shovel 
or spade. Digging narrow runways in 
front of all four wheels with it isn't 
too big a job, and it will generally 
get you out much faster than will 
abusive floundering with the car. 


A tow-line of some sort is another 
good thing to have along; the least 
you can do, if you expect someone to 
pull you out in an emergency, is to 
furnish the line. Ordinary sash cord 
—about 100 feet of it—can be looped 
several times around the bumpers. 
It’s cheap, and it won't mar the cars, 
as would chains or cables. 





Corrections 
CHILDREN'S SHOES 


In the rating of Sandy Nevin 
Jr. children’s shoes (Sears Roe- 
buck, $2.75), in the April, 1943 
issue of Consumer Reports, it was 
erroneously stated that this brand 
had leatherette heel lifts and leath- 
erette quarter lining. Actually, 
both heel lift and quarter lining 
were made of leather. Consumers 
Union sincerely regrets the error, 
which occurred in the handling of 
the large mass of data used in the 
report. The error does not, how- 
ever, affect the position of the 
brand in the ratings, since it was 
rated “Not Acceptable” on the 
basis of type and quality of con- 
struction. Sole and upper leather 
were stated to be “very good.” 


WOMEN'S PANTIES 


In the September, 1943 Reports 
article on women’s panties, the 
Blue Swan brand is listed as being 
available at Kress stores; actually 
it is nationally available in depart- 
ment stores. Flawless brand, listed 
in the article without indication as 
to availability, can be purchased at 
Kress stores. 
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Sanitary Pads 


The general quality of sanitary pads 
has not changed since CU’s last re- 
port in June 1942. Prices, on the 
other hand, have changed, largely as 
a result of OI’A regulations. Of 26 
brands tested last year and retested 
this year, ten have gone down in 
price, five to the maximum ceiling 
price of 22¢ a dozen, and five below 
that. Eleven have gone up in price, 
three to the ceiling; six went up be- 
tween 1¢ and 4¢ a dozen, with the 
top price still below the ceiling; and 
two, Gallia and Venus (both cotton- 
filled pads which have no dollar-and- 
cents ceiling), went up 9¢ and 
40¢ respectively. The remaining five 
brands maintained last year’s price. 
These comparisons are based on 
prices of packages containing one 
dozen napkins. Tampons have main- 
tained both price and quality. 

One other change has occurred in 
the sanitary pad market. Last year, 
only Kotex and Modess offered more 
than one size; the former offered 
three, and the latter two. This year, 
in addition to Kotex and Modess, 
San-Nap-Pak, Sanoval, Macy's and 
Gallia each are offering two sizes. 


PADS 


CONSTRUCTION: Among the 45 brands 
of pads tested this year, 21 kinds of 
construction were found. Differences 
among some of them were slight, 
however, and they may be classified 
into four general groups: 


1. Pads constructed of sheets of 
paper with water-repellent back- 
ing. 

2. Pads made of sheets of paper 
without water-repellent back- 
ing. ' 

3. Pads of cellulose linters with 
water-repellent or absorbent 


wrappers, 


4. Pads with stockinet wrappers 
filled with absorbent cotton. 


Differences within these groupings 
were limited to details such as strips 
of water-repellent cotton linters or 
water-repellent paper on the sides; 
wrappers of cotion linters, etc. There 
were also differences in weight and 
bulkiness in individual brands within 
each construction group. 
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In some cases where visual inspec- 
tion showed no differences in con- 
struction—as in the CD, Sanimac, 
San-Nap-Pak, Style-Pak and Co-op 
brands, for example—there were ac- 
tually great differences in quality. In 
this group, Co-op napkins were made 
entirely of water-repellent paper, 
which made them much less effective 
than the others having absorbent 
paper centers. 


Relative efficiency of similar pads 
appeared to be in direct proportion to 
the absorbency of the filler used; 
those using water repellent instead of 
absorbent paper-fillers — Nu-Vel, 
Nicies and C.M.O. Economy Pack- 
age, for example—were of little 
value. 


A survey of use habits indicated 
that most women change pads four 
or five times a day during the time 
of greatest flow, and about twice a 
day when flow is slight. Comfort 
and esthetic reasons, rather than ne- 
cessity dictate these frequent changes, 
the survey revealed. 

Smaller, less bulky pads capable of 
taking care of heavy tlow under such 
use conditions, were considered more 
desirable, therefore, than heavy pads 
with larger total absorption than is 
normally required. 


DISPOSAL: Most brands of sanitary 
pads are sold as “easily disposable.” 
Despite such claims, however, they 
are a menace to plumbing systems. 
Those with cotton fillers are espe- 
cially dangerous in that they do not 
disintegrate in water. Cellulose linters 
and paper do disintegrate but only 
if they are first removed from their 
gauze wrappers. The best rule, how- 
ever, is to keep a covered container 
in the bathroom or to dispose of the 
pads in the garbage pail. 


TAMPONS 


Tampons appeal to many women 
because their compactness and small 
bulk make them suitable for quick 
use and for ease in keeping a supply 
on hand. Another important reason 
for their popularity is that they inter- 
fere less with normal activities than 
do pads. But tampons are less ab- 
sorbent than pads and can be used 


through the entire period only by 
women with slight flow; others find 
them useful during the last days of 
the period. Women having a heavy 
flow will probably find tampons un- 
satisfactory unless they use a pad as 
supplementary protection. 

Holly-Pak advises the use of two 
tampons side-by-side or one tampon 
with a sanitary pad during periods of 
heavy flow. Wix says that you may 
need the added protection of the pad 
if you are one of thuse who flow 
heavily during the first twelve or 
twenty-four hours of the period. Fibs 
points out that “if the flow is light, 
you may find you can wear Fibs on 
all days. However, some women find 
tampons do not give sufficient pro- 
tection if worn without a pad when 
the flow is heavy.” 

Such statements are much closer 
to the truth than those which say that 
tampons can be used as long as, or 
under the same conditions as, pads. 

Since tampons are inserted, most 
gynecologists recommend their use 
only by married women. 


SAFETY: No conclusive clinical study of 
the safety of tampons has yet been 
reported. Some doctors hold that in- 
fection of the uterus and tubes may 
occur as the result of damming back 
the flow, but there is little likelihood 
that this will occur in women with 
normal or slight flow. One decided 
advantage in the use of tampons is 
removal of the possibility of contami- 
nating the vaginal area by Tricho- 
monas parasites present in the fecal 
matter of some people—a frequent 
cause of the recurrence of such in- 
fection when pads are used. 


CONSTRUCTION: Tampons are either 
compressed — pressed under high 
pressure to final size; or crimped— 
pressed lightly to final size. The 
crimped type will absorb liquid more 
rapidly than the compressed type, but 
will strike through more quickly. In 
all-round efficiency, under most wide- 
ly prevalent use conditions, both 
types are about equally efficient. The 
construction of each type is indicated 
in the ratings below. 


TESTS AND RATINGS 


As noted above, ratings of pads 
were based on all-round utility. Spe- 
cial features, while indicated in the 
listings, were not considered in the 
ratings except as they actually added 
to efficiency or comfort. Thus water- 
repellent features which allowed or 
caused liquid to seep through at the 
sides were rated on the basis of when 
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liquid struck through to the back of 
the napkin. In many such cases, 
water-repellent features detracted 
from, rather than enhanced, the effi- 
ciency of the pad. 

Conditions of test duplicaicd, inso- 
far as possible, conditions of actual 
use. The device used for the test al- 
lowed a colored solution to drip 
slowly on pads which were held un- 
der constant pressure. An average of 
five tests was used to determine final 
ratings of each brand. 

Tampons were tested to determine 
both speed with which they absorbed 
liquid and total absorption before 
leaking. Since size and weight have 
been more or less standardized, the 
brands tested showed little variation 
in these respects. 


PADS 


BEST BUYS 


The following brands of the “Accept- 
able” list were judged to offer the best 
value for the money, in the order given. 


Sanimac Triple Soft (R. H. Macy & 
Co.). 87¢ for 60; cost per doz., 17.5¢. 
Made of absorbent paper, with water- 
repellent backing; tapered ends. Cot- 
ton linters on side extending 
over ccdges of pad. Available at Macy's 
department store, NYC. 

CD Hygienic Pads (Coopcrative Distri- 
butors). 69¢ for 48; cost per doz., 
17.3¢. Made of layers of absorbent pa- 
per, with water-repellent backing; ta- 
pered ends. Available from Coopera- 
tive Distributors, NYC or by mail 
order. 

Kotex Regular (International Ccllucot- 
ton Prod. Co.). $1.75 for 108: cost 
per doz., 16.2¢. Made of absorbent pa- 
per surrounded by a layer of cotton 
linters, with center layer of grooved 
paper which tends to distribute liquid 
along the Iength of the pad. Had wa- 
ter-repellent sheet at back of grooved 
paper, and strips of water-repellent 
paper at edges. Available nationally. 

Aimcee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.). $1.49 for 100; cost per doz., 
17.9¢. Made of layers of absorbent 
paper, with water-repellent backing; 
tapered ends. Cotton linters on body 
side, extending over edges. Available 
at A.M.C. stores.’ 


ACCEPTABLE 


In order of quality without regard to 
price. Prices given are for the largest size 
packages generally available. 


body 


Gallia Large (White House). Cost per 
doz., 69¢. Cotton-filled pad with high 
absorbency. Available at the White 
House department store, San Fran- 
cisco, 


1For list of A.M.C. stores, 
your 1943 Buying Guide 
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see page 12 of 


Sanimac Triple Soft (see “Best Buys”). 
CD Hygienic Pads (see “Best Buys”). 
Aimcee (see “Best Buys”). 

Bestnaps (Whelan Drug Stores). Cost 
per doz., 21¢. Made of layers of ab- 
sorbent paper, with water-repellent 
backing. Cotton linters on body side, 
extending over edges. Available na- 
tionally at Whelan stores. 

Kotex Super (International Cellucotton 
Prod. Co.). Cost per doz., 22¢. Same 
construction as Koter Regular, except 
that it is wider and heavier. Available 
nationally, 

Kotex Regular (see “Best Buys”). 

Kotex Junior (International Ccllucotton 
Prod. Co.). Cost per doz., 22¢. Same 
construction as Kotex Regular, ex- 
cept that it is narrower and lighter. 
Available nationally. 

Sanimac Regular (R. H. Macy & Co.). 
74¢ for 48; cost per doz., 18.5¢. Made 
of layers of absorbent paper, with wa- 
ter-repellent backing; tapered ends. 
Available at Macy’s department store, 
NYC. 

Lyncrest (W. T. Grant Stores). Cost 
per doz., 15¢. Made of layers of ab- 
sorbent paper, with water-repcllent 
backing. Cotton linters on body side, 
extending over edges. Available na- 
tionally at Grant stores. 

Gallia Medium (White House). Cost 
per doz., 59¢. Cotton-filled pad with 
good absorbency. Available at the 
White House department store, San 
Francisco. 

San-Nap-Pak Regular (San-Nap-Pak 
Mig. Co.). $1.50 for 100; cost per 
doz., 18¢. Made of layers of absorbent 
paper, with water-repellent backing; 
tapered ends. Cotton linters on body 
side, extending over edges. Available 
nationally. 

Venus (Venus Corp.). Cost per doz., 
$1.40. Cotton-filled pad with good ab- 
sorbency. Available nationally. 

Style-Pak (S. H. Kress & Co.). 33¢ for 
20; cost per doz., 19.8¢. Made of lay- 
ers of absorbent paper, with water- 





Don't Pay More 


OPA has set the following prices 
as the maximum which may be 
charged for various sized packages 
of sanitary pads. They apply only 
to the paper and cellulose-filled 
varieties ; cotton-filled napkins are 
not under price ceilings. 














Pads per Ceiling 
Package Price 
8 15¢ 
12 22¢ 
54 90¢ 
56 94¢ 
Packages containing amounts 


different from those specified are 
to be priced proportionately. 











repellent backing; tapered ends. Avail- 
able nationally at Kress stores. 

Velva-Naps (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co.). 
$1.39 for 100; cost per doz., 16.7¢. 
Made of layers of absorbent paper, 
with water-repellent backing; tapered 
ends. Available nationally. 

Rite-Pak (W. T. Grant Co.). 15¢ for 
8; cost per doz., 16.7¢. Made of lay- 
ers of absorbent paper, with water- 
repellent backing; tapered ends. Avail- 
able nationally at Grant stores. 

Penimaid (J. C. Penney Co.). Cost per 
doz., 18¢. Made of cellulose linters, 
with a sheet of water-repellent paper 
in a wrapper of absorbent paper. 
Layer of absorbent cotton linters 
around entire pad. Available nation- 
ally at Penney stores. 

Blue Diamond (Hearn’s Dep’t Store). 
Cost per doz., 21¢. Made of layers of 
absorbent paper, with a layer of wa- 
ter-repellent cotton linters at back, 
covering center portion of pad. Ta- 
pered ends. Available at Hearn’s de- 
partment store, NYC. 

Lotus (Sitroux Co.). 15¢ for 8; cost 
per doz., 22.5¢. Made of layers of ab- 
sorbent paper, with water-repellent 
backing. Available nationally at 10¢- 
stores. 

Veldown (International Cellucotton 
Prod. Co.). $1.67 for 120; cost per 
doz., 16.7¢. Made of cellulose linters, 
with a sheet of water-repellent paper 
in a wrapper of absorbent paper. 
Slightly water-repellent cotton linters 
at front and sides, and water-repcl- 
lent strips at sides. Available nation- 
ally. 

Topaz, Jr. (S. S. Kresge Co.). 15¢ for 
8; cost per doz., 22.5¢. Made of layers 
of absorbent paper, with cotton lin- 
ters on body side extending over ed- 
ges. Available nationally at Kresge 
stores, 

San-Nap-Pak Jr. (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. 
Co.). Cost per doz., 21¢. Made of lay- 
ers of absorbent paper, with water- 
repellent backing; tapered ends. Avail- 
able nationally, 

Modess Regular (Personal Prod. Corp.). 
89¢ for 56; cost per doz., 19.1¢. Made 
of cellulose linters with a sheet of 
water-repellent paper in a wrapper 
consisting of one sheet of absorbent 
paper and one sheet of water-repel- 
lent paper; water-repellent cotton lin- 
ters at back and sides. Available na- 
tionally. 

Modess Junior (Personal Prod. Corp.). 
Cost per doz., 22¢. Same construction 
as Modess Regular, except that it is 
narrower, thinner, and weighs less. 
Available nationally. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—4733 (Montgomery 
Ward). 87¢ plus postage for 72; cost 
per doz., 14.5¢ plus postage. Made of 
cellulose linters, with a sheet of wa- 
ter-repellent paper in an absorbent 
paper wrapper; layer of cotton linters 
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around entire pad. Available by mail 
order. 

Sears’ Cellu-Fluffs Cat. No. — 5570 
(Sears Roebuck). 66¢ plus postage for 
50; cost per doz., 15.8¢ plus postage. 
Made of cellulose linters, with a sheet 
of water-repellent paper in a wrapper 
of one sheet of absorbent paper and 
one shect of slightly water-repellent 
paper; layer of cotton linters around 
entire pad. Available by mail order. 

Loret (Seabury, Inc.). 15¢ for 8; cost 
per doz., 22.5¢. Made of cellulose lin- 
ters, with a sheet of water-repellent 
paper in a wrapper consisting of one 
sheet of absorbent paper and one 
sheet of water-repellent paper; gauze 
strip at back. Entire pad in special 
wrapper of pressed cellulose linters 
instead of gauze, appeared satisfac- 
torily strong. Available nationally. 

Soft Naps (Whelan Drug Stores). Cost 
per doz., 21¢. Made of cellulose lint- 
ers in absorbent paper wrapper, with 
water-repellent backing. Available 
nationally at Whelan stores. 

Dixie Belle (Acme Cotton Prod. Co.). 
Cost per doz., 20¢. Cotton-filled pad 
with good absorbency. Available na- 
tionally. 

Macy's Economy (R. H. Macy & Co.). 
$1.88 for 144; cost per doz., 15.7¢. 
Made of cellulose linters, with absorb- 
ent paper on both sides; layers of 
cotton linters on body side, extending 
over edges of pad. Water-repellent 
backing. Available at Macy’s depart- 
ment store, NYC, 

Hudson’s (J. L. Hudson Co.). 79¢ for 
50; cost per doz., 19¢. Made of layers 
of absorbent paper, with water-repel- 
lent backing. Cotton linters on body 
side, extending over edges. Available 
at Hudson's department store, Detroit. 

Redi-Pak (\V. T. Grant Stores). Cost 
per doz., 15¢. Made of cellulose linters 
in absorbent paper wrapper; layer of 
cotton linters on body side, extending 
over edges. Water-repellent backing. 
Available nationally at Grant stores. 


The following brand is “Acceptable” 
only for periods when flow is small. 


Gracets (Gimbel Bros. Dept. Stores). 
Cost per doz., 20¢. Made of sheets of 
absorbent paper with cotton linters on 
body side extending over edges; ta- 
pered ends. Available at Gimbcl’s. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following brands are rated “Not 
Acceptable” because of poor absorbency. 


Sanoval Regular (S. H. Kress & Co.). 
15¢ for 8; cost per doz., 22.5¢. Made 
of layers of absorbent paper, with a 
layer of cotton linters on body side, 
extending over edges. 

Cashmere (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 
15¢ for 10; cost per doz., 18¢. Made of 
layers of absorbent paper. 

Iris (Sitroux Co.). Cost per doz., 20¢. 
Made of layers of absorbent paper, 
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with a layer of cotton linters on body 
side, extending over edges. 

Nicies Fluff Type Cat. No—6EH2 
(Chicago Mail Order Co.). 72¢ plus 
postage for 50; cost per doz., 17.3¢ 
plus postage. Made of cellulose lint- 
ers, with a shect of water-repellent 
paper in a wrapper of absorbent and 
water-repellent paper. Cotton linters 
wrapped all around pad. 

C. M. O. Economy Package Fluff Type 
Cat. No.—6EH3 (Chicago Mail Order 
Co.). 98¢ plus postage for 84 pads; 
cost per doz., 14¢ plus postage. Made 
of cellulose linters, with a layer of 
slightly water-repellent paper at front 
and water-repellent back. 

Bonita (S. H. Kress & Co.). Cost per 
doz., 20¢. Cotton-filled pad with poor 
absorbency. 

Sanoval Daintinaps Jr. (S. H. Kress & 
Co.). 30¢ for 20 pads; cost per doz., 


18¢. Made of layers of absorbent 
paper. 
Co-op (National Cooperatives, Inc.). 


Cost per doz., 21¢. Made of layers of 
water-repellent paper, with a water- 
repellent backing. 

Nappettes (Liggett Drug Co.). Cost per 
doz., 18¢. Made of cellulose linters, 
with a sheet of water-repellent paper 
in an absorbent paper wrapper; cotton 
linters on body side extending over 
edges, 

NuVel (Walgreen Co.). Cost per doz., 
19¢. Made of layers of water-repellent 
paper, with a layer of cotton linters 
on body side, extending over edges. 

Nicies Cat. No.—6EH1 (Chicago Mail 
Order Co.). 72¢ plus postage for 50; 
cost per doz., 17.3¢ plus postage. 
Made of layers of water-repellent 
paper, with a layer of cotton linters 
on body side, extending over edges. 

C.M.O. Economy Package Cat. No.— 
6EH4 (Chicago Mail Order Co.). 98¢ 
plus postage for 84; cost per doz., 14¢ 
plus postage. Made of layers of water- 
repellent paper. 


TAMPONS 
ACCEPTABLE 


In order of increasing cost per dozen. 
Effectiveness was found similar for all 
brands tested. 


Fibs (International Cellucotton Prod.). 
42¢ for 34; cost per doz., 14.8¢. Com- 
pressed rolls of crepe paper, wrapped 
in a loosely-woven gauze-like jackct. 
String anchored to plug through hole 
and tied around tampon. Individually 
wrapped in cellophane, either with or 
without cardboard tube for insertion. 
Available nationally. 

Holly-P- (Universal Cotton Prod.). 
59¢ for 48; cost per doz., 14.8¢. Sheets 
of cotton linters, wound around a 
string and compressed. Individually 
wrapped in cellophane. Available na- 
tionally. 

Meds (Personal Prod. Corp.). 79¢ for 
50; cost per doz., 19¢. Made of cotton 


so compressed as to leave a hole run- 
ning through the center, halfway 
down the length. Enclosed in plunger- 
type cardboard tube for insertion, and 
individually wrapped in wax paper. 
Available nationally. 

Tampax Junior (Tampax, Inc.). 98¢ for 
40; cost per doz., 29.4¢. Absorbent 
cotton sheet, sewn down the middle, 
then crimped to final size. Enclosed 
in plunger-type cardboard tube for in- 


sertion, and individually wrapped in 
ccllophane. Available nationally. 
Tampax Regular. Similar to Tampax 


Junior, above, but slightly larger. 

Tampax Super, Similar to Tampax Jun- 
ior and Tampax Regular, but slightly 
larger. 

Cashay (Park & Tilford). Cost per doz., 
33¢. Two cotton puffs, tied together, 
with strips of gauze between. Tampon 
held together by a string drawn 
through each section and wrapped 
around in either direction. Individually 
wrapped in cellophane. Available na- 
tionally. 

Wix (Universal Prod. Corp.). Cost per 
doz., 45¢. Compressed absorbent cot- 
ton, with top wrapped in crepe paper. 
Center of tampon wrapped in a sheet 
of perforated ceilophane, with string 
running half-way through plug and 
out the bottom. Wrapped in four en- 
velopes, cach containing three tam- 
pons. Available nationally. 





Sanitary Belts 


...a review of wartime models, 
and hints on what to look for 


Variety is the prevailing mode in 
sanitary belts. In order to get a gen- 
eral picture of what is available, CU 
technicians examined 19 brands and 
types of the generally available sani- 
tary belts, and found no two alike. 
Prices vary too—from 10¢ to 49¢. 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


MATERIALS: Most of the belts now on 
the market were produced under a 
WPB limitation order on elastic, 
which has only recently been re- 
pealed. Eleven of the 19 brands tested 
contained no elastic; the remainder 
used no more than the eight inches 
ot half-inch-wide elastic permitted by 
the order. Though at first glance 
it would seem that a belt with elastic 
would be preferable to one without, 
remember that the quality of the 
elastic used today is not what it used 
to be, and is not likely to stand up 
after a few wearings and washings. 

The material generally used for 
belts, either alone or in combination 
with some elastic, is a mixture of cot- 
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ton and rayon, woven to look like the 
elastic webbing used in pre-war sani- 
tary belts. The tabs are made of cot- 
ton or rayon material of varying 
quality or of the same material as the 
rest of the belt. 


ADJUSTABILITY: All but three of the 
brands (which were regulated by 
means of elastic inserts) were ad- 
justable in one way or another—but- 
tons with a series of button-holes; 
hooks with a series of cloth eyes; 
slide adjustments; or a complex ar- 
rangement in which the two ends of 
the belt pull through double slits in 
the belt itself. This last may be bulky, 
since the ends must hang or be tucked 
under the belt. The most satisfactory 
type is the closed slide adjustment. 


TABS may be long, medium or short. 
About half of those examined were 
for use with safety pins; the rest 
were made with teeth- or slot-grip- 


pers. If the pad is properly attached, 
and the ends of gauze are tucked 
under, gripners hold as securely and 
as safely as safety pins. On practi- 
cally all the belts examined, the back 
tab was not sewn to the belt but could 
slide on it and be centered after the 
belt was adjusted. In a few brands 
both front and back tabs could slide 
on the belt. 


WIDTH ranged from % inch to 1 inch. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


COMFORT depends on a number of 
factors: width of belt, wearing posi- 
tion, length of tabs, and adjustability. 
If you wear a sanitary belt at the 
waistline, make sure the tabs are long 
enough to reach the ends of the sani- 
tary pad, especially if there is no 
elastic in the belt. Most women pre- 
fer to wear the belt lower down, 
around the narrow portion of the 
hips, however. Make sure the belt is 


adjustable so that it can be made to 
fit if it stretches from wear or 
shrinks from washing. It is a good 
idea to get an adjustable belt a little 
larger than your actual measure- 
ments. With these “victory model” 
sanitary belts you may find a wider 
belt more comfortable; the narrow 
ones tend to cut into the flesh. 


WEARABILITY: If possible, examine the 
sanitary belt before you buy. Make 
sure that the stitching at all attach- 
ments—buttons, hooks, eyes, elastic 
inserts and tabs—is strong and will 
not rip off. Examine also the ma- 
terial used in the tabs. Many are 
made with raw edges folded in; 
these tend to ravel and lose their 
shape when washed. Tabs made of 
the same material as the belt, or those 
made of strong cotton or rayon fab- 
ric with finished edges or stitched to 
prevent ravelling or pulling out of 
shape, wear best. 





Wartime restrictions have put an 
end to the convenient containers in 
which talcum powder used to be 
packed, but there has been no restric- 
tion on the production of the powder 
itself. And though the new card- 
board packages can’t take quite the 
wear and tear—and standing around 
the edges of wet tubs—that the old 
metal ones did, they serve well as 
substitutes. 

As for what goes into the boxes, 
CU technicians found that with tal- 
cum powder, as with many other cos- 
metics, whether the cost of the pack- 
age is 10¢ or a dollar, the contents 
are much the same. Of 109 brands 
of talcum powder tested, the cost 
ranged from 8/10th of a cent an 
ounce, for a 13-ounce container of 
Lander’s Sweet Pea, to 40¢ an ounce, 
for a fancy 2%-ounce bottle of Char- 
bert’s Lavender. 

You'd think, offhand, that the ex- 
pensive powder simply must have 
something the cheap one lacks. You 
might think that the exotic fragrance 
of a high-priced brand would com- 
pensate for the gross discrepancy in 
price. But before jumping to that 
conclusion, look at these facts: 


“SMELL TESTS” 


In a previous test of talcum pow- 
ders, CU submitted samples of 
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Prince Matchabelli (then the high- 
est-priced brand, selling for 33¢ an 
ounce) and of Floral Fragrance (the 
cheapest, at 8/10¢ an ounce) to 105 
different women. They were not told 
which brand was which—simply 
asked to smell each, and tell which 
odor they preferred. Of the total, 
63 preferred the inexpensive Floral 
Fragrance, only 34 preferred high- 
priced Prince Matchabelli, and eight 
had no preference. 


That subjective factors, like frag- 
rance in a talcum powder, are im- 
portant, CU would be the last to 
deny. What we do say is that the 
preference need by no means neces- 
sarily lie with the more expensive 
commodity. Remember the old song, 
“T Found My Million Dollar Baby 
in the 5-&-10¢ Store”? Well, that’s 
where CU keeps finding the best tal- 
cum powders, 


INGREDIENTS 


TALC is the principal constituent in 
talcum powder. It is a fine, white 
powder which can be applied easily 
and smoothly to the skin. Other pow- 
dered substances are mixed with it 
to give the finished powder various 
desirable characteristics. 


KAOLIN, a “chemically indifferent” 
—inert and non-irritant—powder is 
often used to make the powder more 
absorbent. 


STARCH is sometimes added for the 
same purpose. But its presence is 
considered by some skin specialists 
to be undesirable, since it has a tend- 
ency to decompose after it has ab- 
sorbed body fluids; bacteria thrive 
on it; some people are allergic to it; 
and after the absorbed moisture 
dries, the starch is left caked on the 
skin and may act as a mechanical 
irritant. 


ZINC STEARATE or some other similar 
compound may be added to increase 
the adherence of the talcum powder. 
Though it is harmless under normal 
circumstances, its presence in baby 
powders, which infants may acci- 
dentally inhale, has led to serious lung 
irritation and even, in some cases, 
death. Because of this, many pow- 
ders are made without stearates ; most 
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baby powders carry the label, “con 
tains no zinc stearate.” CU tested 
for the presence of zinc stearate, and 
found none in any of the baby pow- 
ders examined. It’s still a wise pre 
caution, however, not to let an infant 
play with a boxful of talcum powder ; 
even without zinc stearate, inhala- 
tion can cause considerable irritation. 


BORIC ACID is frequently used in 
talcum powder formulas for its anti- 
septic action, arid because it is mild 
and non-irritant. Actually, its value 
as an antiseptic for this use is ques- 
tionable; it is quite insoluble except 
in very hot water, and there is doubt 
as to whether the perspiration dis 
solves enough to make it effective. 


WHAT IT DOES 


Talcum powder has a simple job 
to do. It forms a protective coat over 
the skin, helping to prevent chafing. 
It absorbs moisture, and has a slight 
cooling effect, in that the surface of 
evaporation is increased by the many 
tiny surfaces of the powder par- 
ticles. And the perfume besides hav- 
ing appeal in itself, acts as a slight 
mask for body odors. 

Most talcum powders are white, 
but some, particularly men’s after- 
shave talcs, are tinted. A word of 
warning on the use of colored pow- 
ders: when they rub off, they stick 
to shirt collars or underwear, and 
leave an unpleasantly grimy appear 
ance on clothing. 

The following brands are listed in 
order of increasing cost per ounce, 
in terms of the most economical size 
of package available. 

CU recommends: J7ry talcum 
powders from those at the head of 
the list; conduct your own “smell 
test” to determine which fragrance 
you like best. 





Offhand, you'd say the box at the left 
was the bigger one, but you'd be only 
technically right. For Wrisley’s Pink 
Coral (left) contains 14% ounces of 


powder; Harriet Hubbard 
Pink Clover (right), 6 ounces. 
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Ayer's 


BEST BUYS 
In order of cost per ounce. 


Lander’s Sweet Pea. 10¢ for 
paper container (0.8¢). 

Carrel Gardenia. 10¢ for 9-oz. paper con- 
tainer (1.1¢). 

Floral Fragrance. 19¢ for 
(1.2¢). 

Blue Diamond Apple Blossom. 21¢ for 
l-lb. paper container (1.3¢). Available 
at Hearn’s Department Store, NYC. 

Blue Waltz. 10¢ for 7-oz. can (1.4¢). 

Duchess of Paris Apple Blossom. 10¢ 
for 7-oz. can (1.4¢). 

The Vogues of 1890 Sweet Pea, Sweet 
Jasmine, Spicy Apple Blossom, Or- 
chid and Orange Blossom, Lilacs and 
Roses. 10¢ for 7-oz. can (1.4¢). 

Lander’s Gardenia and Sweet Pea. 10¢ 
for 7-oz. can (1.4¢). 

Homespun Spice. 10¢ for 
(1.4¢). 

Bouquet. 10¢ for 7-oz. can (i.4¢). 

Barbara Lane Apple Blossom. 23¢ for 
1-lb. paper container (1.4¢). 

Fragrant Blossoms. 10¢ for 6%4-oz. can 
(1.5¢). 

Showers of Flowers. 10¢ for 6'%4-oz. can 
(1.5¢). 


ACCEPTABLE 


Floral Fragrance Sweet Pea. 10¢ for 6- 
oz. can (1.7¢). 

Blossom Time Honeysuckle. 10¢ for 6- 
oz. paper container (1.7¢). 

Vi-Jon Bouquet. 10¢ for 6-oz. 
container (1.7¢). 

Virginia Lee. 10¢ for 5'%4-oz. can (1.8¢) 
Can marked “Price 50¢”, Weight not 
stated on can. 

Cunningham Gardenia. 29¢ for 1-Ib. pa- 
per container (1.8¢). 

Bloomingdale’s Carnation. 28¢ for 14- 
oz. paper container (2.0¢). 

Irresistible. 10¢ for 5-oz. can (2.0¢) 

Loring. 33¢ for 1-lb. can (2.1¢). 


13-oz. 


1-lb 


can 


7-oz. can 


paper 


Macy’s Rose Scented. 32¢ for 15-oz. 
bottle (2.1¢). 

Hall’s Baby Talc. 35¢ for 1-lb. paper 
container (2.2¢). 

Bouton Apple Blossom. 10¢ for 4-oz. 
paper container (2.5¢). 

Laverne Woodmere Fragrance. 10¢ for 


4-oz. paper container (2.5¢) 

Vi-Jon Night in Shanghai. 10¢ for 4-oz. 
bottle (2.5¢). 

CD. 45¢ for 1-lb. paper container (2.8¢). 


Elizabeth Post Corsage Bouquet. 10¢ 
for 3%4-oz. can (2.9¢). 
Orange Blossom. 10¢ for 3-oz. paper 


container (3.3¢). 

Laverne Apple Blossom. 10¢ for 3-oz. 
can (3.3¢). 

Z.B.T. 21¢ for 5Y%-oz. can (3.8¢); 
for 2-oz. can (5¢). 

Cling. 10¢ for 2%4-oz. can (4.0¢). 

Mennen Borated Powder. 39¢ for 9-oz. 
paper container (4.3¢). 

Walgreen’s All-Purpose Talc. 39¢ for 9- 
oz. can (4.3¢). 


10¢ 


Cashmere Bouquet. 19¢ for 4-oz. paper 


container (4.8¢); 10¢ for 2-oz. paper 
container (5¢). 





Tayton’s California Bouquet. 10¢ for 2- 
oz. can (5¢), 

Colgate’s Florient. 15¢ for 
(5¢). 

Johnson’s Baby Powder. 21¢ for 4%- 
oz. paper container (5.1¢); 10¢ for 
1}4-0z. paper container (5.7¢). 

Park & Tilford No. 3. 10¢ for 1% oz 
can (5.7¢). 

Cuticura. 23¢ for 4-oz. can (5.8¢); 10¢ 
for 11/3-o0z. can (7.5¢). 

Spooner’s Apple Blossom. 23¢ for 4-oz. 
bottle (5.8¢). 
Squibb Bouquet. 

(5.8¢). 

Woodbury After Shave Powder. 21¢ for 
3%-oz. can (6¢). 

Camellia. 27¢ for 
tainer (6¢). 

Djer-Kiss. 23¢ for 3¥%-oz. can (6.1¢); 
10¢ for 1%4-oz. can (6.7¢). Also in 
paper containers. Also tinted. 

Gentlemen’s After Shaving Powder. 19¢ 
for 4-oz. can (6.3¢). 

Mavis. 19¢ for 3-oz. can (6.3¢); 10¢ for 
1%4-0z. can or paper container (6.7¢) 
Also tinted. 3-oz. can over 10% short 
weight; cost per oz. based on weight 
found. 

McKesson’s Talc for Men. 25¢ for 4-oz. 
paper container (6.3¢). 

Rexall Baby Powder. 25¢ for 4-oz. can 
(6.3¢). 

Palmolive Talc for Men. 23¢ for 3%- 
oz. can (6.4¢). 

Colgate Talc for Men. 25¢ for 334-oz. 
can (6.7¢). 

Williams After Shaving Talc. 23¢ for 
3-oz. can (7.7¢). 


3-0z. can 


23¢ for 


4-oz. can 


4%4-0z. paper con- 


You pay your money and you take 
your choice. Shulton’s “Early Ameri- 
can” boxes look the same, cost the 
same, ARE the same. But the one at 
the left is labeled 3% ounces, the one 
at the right, 4 ounces. 
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Pinaud Lilac Talc. 29¢ for 444-oz. can 
(7.7¢). Cans tested about half an 
ounce short weight; cost per oz. cal- 
culated on weight found. 

April Showers. 39¢ for 5-oz. can (7.8¢); 
10¢ for l-oz. can. 


Marvelous. 55¢ for 7-oz. paper con- 
tainer (7.9¢). 
Lavender Talc. 25c for 3%-oz. can. 


(8.0¢). 

Ybry Femme de Paris. 50¢ for 6-oz. pa- 
per container (8.3¢), 

Princess Pat. 25¢ for 2.85-oz. can (8.8¢). 
Weight of contents not stated. 

Cheramy Gardenia. 19¢ for 2%-oz. can 
(8.5¢). Sweet Pea, 20¢ for 2%-oz. can 
(8.9¢). 

Mimosa Bouquet Dusting Powder. 50¢ 
for 5-oz. paper container (10¢). 

Elmo Honeysuckle Talc. 50¢ for 5-oz. 
paper container (10¢). 

Luxor Carnation. 50¢ for 5-oz. 
container (10¢). 

Three Flowers. 50¢ for 5-oz. paper con- 
tainer (10¢). 

Yanky Clover, 50¢ for 5-oz. paper con- 
tainer (10¢). 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer Pink Clover. 
65¢ for 6-oz. paper container (10.8¢). 

Azurea. 39¢ for 34%2-oz. can (11.1¢). 

Cappi. 50¢ for 4%-oz. bottle (11.4¢). 

No. 4711. 35¢ for 3-oz. can (11.7¢). 

Tussy Tropical Spice. 50¢ for 4%4-oz. 
paper container (11.8¢). 

Gemey, 28¢ for 2%4-oz. can (12.4¢). 

Early American Friendship’s Garden. 
50¢ for 4-oz. paper container (12.5¢). 
This box was bought in San Fran- 
cisco. Another box, bought in Phila- 
delphia was marked 3%4-oz. and cost 
50¢ or 14.3¢ per oz. Both boxes were 
identical in size and shape. 

Mountain Heather Talc. 50¢ for 4-oz. 
paper container (12.5¢). 

Camellia Talcum. 50¢ for 4-oz. 


paper 


paper 
container (12.5¢). 

Adrienne. 39¢ for 3-oz. can (13¢). 

Talc L’Origan. 50¢ for 3.7-oz. can 


(13.5¢). 

Houbigant Quelques Fleurs. 60¢ for 4™%- 
oz. can (14.1¢). 

Varva Nonchalant. 50¢ for 
paper container (14.3¢). 

Cara Nome, 50¢ for 3%4-oz. can (14.3¢). 

Old Spice. 50¢ for 3%-oz. paper con- 
tainer (14.3¢). 

Evening in Paris. 50¢ for 3%4-oz. bottle 
(15.4¢). 

Mary Scott Rowland. 50¢ for 3%-oz. 
paper container (15.4¢). 

Varva Follow Me. 55¢ for 3%-oz. paper 
container (15.7¢). 

Roger & Gallet Fleurs d’Amour. 49¢ 
for 3-oz. can (16.3¢). Blue Carnation, 
50¢ for 3-oz. paper container (16.7¢). 

Skylark. 50¢ for 3-oz. paper container 
(16.7¢). 

Helena Rubinstein Apple Blossom. 50¢ 
for 3-oz. paper container (16.7¢). 

Primrose House Forget-Me-Not. 
for 3-oz, paper container (16.7¢). 

Houbigant Fougére Royale After Shav- 
ing. 60¢ for 3%4-oz. can (17.2¢). 
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3%-oz. 


50¢ 


Yardley Lavender. 55¢ for 3-oz. can 
(18.3¢). 

Scherk Arabian Nights. 49¢ for 2%4-oz. 
bottle (22.2¢). 

Lentheric Tweed. $1.00 for 4%4-oz. bot- 
tle (22.2¢). 

Lentheric Bal Masque. 
paper container (25¢). 

Kathleen Mary Quinlan Forget-Me- 
Not. 50¢ for 2-oz. paper container 
(25¢). 

Charles of the Ritz. $1.00 for 4-oz. pa- 
per container including puff (25¢). 
Wrisley Pink Coral. 50¢ for 1%-oz. 

paper container (28.6¢). 
Du Barry. $1.25 for 3%-oz. plastic con- 
tainer (32.3¢). 


50¢ for 2-oz. 


Lucien Lelong Opening Night. $1.00 for 
3-oz. bottle (33.3¢). 

Ardena Dusting Powder Blue Grass. 
$1.50 for 4% oz. paper container in- 
cluding puff (33.4¢). 

Prince Matchabelli Duchess of York. 
$1.25 for 334-0z. bottle (36.8¢). About 
10% short weight; cost per oz. based 
on weight found. 

Charbert Lavender. $1.00 for 2%-oz. 
bottle (40¢). Weight not stated on 
bottle. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Ammen’s Powder. 25¢ for 4-0z. paper 
container (6.3¢). Contained starch, 





Potatoes in the Diet 


How you can get the most out of them, and what. 
you can use for variety if you want to give 
your family the best in nutrition and taste value 


Potatoes made history again a few 
months ago, with the “potato fam- 
ine” of 1943. Compared with the 
1846 Irish famine, of course, the re- 
cent shortage was a mere ripple on 
the surface. For although the potato 
is basic in the American diet, most 
consumers were able to survive the 
recent shortage without great hard- 
ship. But the difficulties we did have 
brought home an important need— 
potato shortage or not: The average 
American diet, especially in these 
days of meat curtailment, is sadly 
lacking in variety’ of starchy foods. 
And we have much to learn about 
what is available, and how to make 
use of it. 

In this article, we shall attempt to 
present in outline, at least, some of 
the things the housewife can do to 
round out the family diet by adding 
to it a variety of cereal foods. 


FACTS ABOUT POTATOES 


Potatoes are an excellent source of 
many food elements. They contain, in 
round numbers, 2 to 2% percent pro- 
tein, 18 to 20 percent carbohydrate, 
and 75 to 79 percent water. They’re 
rich in B and C vitamins and in min- 
erals. Their iron content and vitamin 
C value are safety factors in low-in- 
come diets, or where close budgeting 
is necessary. Two medium-sized po- 
tatoes furnish as much vitamin C as 
a half cup of tomato juice. (Sweet 
potatoes furnish more calories and 
more vitamin A than do white po- 
tatoes. ) 


To conserve valuable vitamins and 
minerals, potatoes must be prepared 
and cooked properly. Remember that 
the greatest nutritive values are near- 
est the skin. It’s not good to pare 
potatoes before cooking, but if you 
must, pare them as thinly as possible. 
Never soak them in water and al- 
ways prepare and cook them just 
before serving time. Use the water 
in which pared potatoes have been 
boiled for soups, etc. 


HOW TO COOK 


Recent tests show that when po- 
tatoes are boiled in the jackets, they 
retain more vitamins than when 
they are baked. Cutting the potatoes 
in small pieces for cooking is waste- 
ful—too many exposed surfaces per- 
mit the loss of nutrients. Mashed 
potatoes come under this heading too. 
Most of the vitamin C is lost when 
air is beaten into mashed potatoes. 
The following do’s and dont’s will 
help you get a maximum of food 
value from your potatoes. 


DO DON'T 


Soak potatoes. 
Pare before cook- 
ing. 

Let stand in water 
after cooking. 
Throw away cook- 
ing water. 


Scrub, then cook im- 
mediately. 

Add potatoes in 
their jackets to just 
enough salted boil- 
ing water to cover. 
Drain. 

Serve immediately. 

Peel after cooking. 
Serve whole — wit 

a little butter or 
margarine and sea- 
sonings. 
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Baked Potatoes 


Wash and dry potatoes of as nearly 
the same size as possible. Put into a 
medium-hot oven and bake until tender 
—from 40 to 60 minutes. 

If you want the skin to be soft, rub 
a little fat on the potatoes before you 
put them into the oven. 

Save fuel by baking potatoes at the 
same time you oven-cook other food. 
Cook with any baked dish except one 
that calls for a very slow or a very hot 
oven. 

Cut criss-cross gashes in the skin 
of the potato on one side. Then pinch 
the potato so that some of the soft in- 
side part pops up through the broken 
skin. Drop in meat drippings, bits of 
crisp fried salt pork, oleomargarine, 
butter, or other table fat. 


In the recent potato shortage many 
homemakers turned to white rice, 
macaroni, noodles and other starches 
to pinch-hit for potatoes. But these 
substitutes are inadequate. However, 
by the addition of a sauce or a dress- 
ing rich in the missing food values, 
these foods can be made nutritionally 
adequate. 


Whole grain cereals are important 
in the diet because they are rich in 
minerals. And though they lack vita- 
min C, this factor can be made up by 
the addition of extra fruits or vege- 
tables to the menu. Strips of raw car- 
rots, turnips, or other vegetables, 
scallions and radishes are appetizing 
and will bring up the daily vitamin 
C score (they won’t, however, take 
the place of a salad or the fruit quota 
for the day). 


Brown rice may be slightly higher 
in cost than white, but worth it be- 
cause of its rich vitamin and mineral 
content. Brown rice is just as easy 
to prepare as white, though it re- 
quires slightly longer cooking. One 
of the easiest ways to prepare it with 
minimum loss of food value is as 
follows: 


Easy Method Boiled Rice 
1 cup brown rice 2% cups cold water 
1 teaspoon salt 


Wash rice thoroughly, drain. Put in 
heavy kettle with water -and salt; place 
over direct heat, cover closely, bring to 
the boiling point. When water boils 
vigorously, reduce heat and cook 25 
minutes. Do not uncover. Turn off heat 
and allow to stand 25 minutes longer. 
Keep in warm place to dry and fluff 
(Makes about 2% cups.) 


Baked bread stuffing may be served 
on occasion—but this should be made 
of whole wheat bread (see chart). 
Grated carrots and strips of green 
peppers mixed in the dressing are 
delicious and contribute vitamin C. 
Baking in custard cups, pie plates or 
muffin pans, adds a note of interest. 
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6cups day-old 1 cup diced celery 
whole wheat or celery tops 
bread cubes or 4 tablespoons but- 
small pieces ter or drippings 

Hot water legg, slightly 

2 medium - sized beaten 

onions, chopped Salt and pepper 

Poultry seasoning 

Soak bread in hot water for a few 
minutes. Squeeze dry. Cook onions and 
celery in fat until yellow; add bread 
and egg; blend. Season with salt and 
pepper, poultry seasoning. Place in well- 
greased muffin pans, custard cups or 
in pie pan and bake in moderate oven 
for 30 minutes. Brown under the broiler 
if you wish. 

Cooked cracked wheat makes a fine 
change and furnishes all the nutrients 
of whole wheat. Cracked wheat can 
be purchased in specialty shops that 
carry a full line of all kinds of ce- 
reals and legumes or you may find it 
at your grocer’s. 


Cracked Wheat 


leup cracked 2 teaspoons salt 

wheat 2 cups boiling wa- 

l egg ter 

Mix cracked wheat with egg and salt 
until all the grains are covered with egg. 
Place in a casserole or frying pan 
over a medium fire and stir until grains 
are dry. Add boiling water; cover and 
cook slowly or bake for 1 to 2 hours 

Add more boiling water from time to 

time. Serve with butter or gravy. 

Kasha (buckwheat groats) is an- 
other delicious and nourishing dish. 
It can be cooked in the same way as 
cracked wheat. 

Barley and mushrooms are a real 
treat but must be prepared with whole 
barley for maximum nutritional 
value. 

Barley and Mushrooms 


Y% pound whole 1 tablespoon but- 


barley ter, fat or mar- 
1 quart boiling garine 

water 1 large onion chop- 
1 teaspoon salt ped 


% lb. mushrooms 

Boil barley in boiling salted water; 
drain. Saute onion and mushrooms in 

fat until tender (about 5 minutes). 
You don’t have to abandon your 
favorite marcaroni and noodle dishes 
because they don’t measure up in vita- 
mins and minerals. Serving macaroni 
with a tomato sauce will make up for 
the lacking vitamins; while sautéed 
mushrooms and onions will add the 
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essential nutrients to noodles—be- 
sides making it a very delicious dish. 
A thick mush of farina with a to- 
mato sauce or some sautéed onions 
with chopped parsley will also sub- 
stitute very well for potatoes. 
Legumes too offer rich minerals 
and vitamins and are decidedly in the 
class of filler foods. To serve as a 
vegetable they are rich when boiled, 
drained and seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and a little bacon fat. They may 
be pureed, or mashed and seasoned 
to taste. 
Lentil Curry 
Boil 1 pound of red lentils as you boil 
beans; force through sieve. Sauté 4 
sliced large onions in % cup bacon drip- 
pings about 5 minutes, or until lightly 
browned; remove from fat. Mix 1 table- 
spoon curry powder in 2 tablespoons 
cold water and add to fat, then add 
lentils and heat thoroughly. More curry 
may be added according to taste. 
Baked soya beans are versatile. 
They can be the main dish for lunch 
or dinner or served as a vegetable. 
Baked Soya Beans 
cups soya % cup dark molas- 
beans ses 
1 medium onion % teaspoon dry 
% pound fat salt 


w 


mustard 
pork % teaspoon Wor- 
1% teaspoons salt cestershire sauce 


Boiling water 
Wash beans; soak in cold water over- 
night; drain. Cover with fresh water; 
simmer 2-3 hours or until nearly tender 

Put the onion in a bean pot or deep 

casserole. Turn beans into bean pot. 

Pour boiling water over pork; scrape 

rind until white; score in %4-inch strips 

and press into top of beans, leaviug 
only rind exposed. Mix salt, molasses, 
mustard and Worcestershire sauce; add 
enough boiling water to cover beans. 

Cover bean pot and bake in a slow oven 

(300°F.) 6 hours, adding more water if 

necessary to keep beans just covered. 

Remove cover of bean pot during last 

half hour of baking to brown pork and 

beans. ; ? 

Jerusalem artichokes is the one 
vegetable whose composition is very 
nearly like the potato and makes a 
welcome change even in times of 
plenty. 

Boiled Jerusalem Artichokes 
Scrub with brush, pare as thin as pos- 
sible, or pare after cooking. Drop in 
rapidly boiling water to cover and cook 

15 minutes, or until tender. Drain, sea- 

son with melted butter, or margarine. 

They may also be eaten raw with salt, 

like radishes. 

The combination of turnips and po- 
tatoes cooked together is a traditional 
Christmas dish. Parsnips, carrots or 
rutabagas may be combined with po- 
tatoes; they are prepared for boiling 
in the same way as potatoes. The 
only unfortunate thing is that these 
must be mashed together, but if 
quickly served, there is less loss of 
vitamin C. 
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A modern Pied Piper, who could 
lure rats and mice to their destruc- 


tion with the sweet notes of his 
flute, would have high bids for his 
services, these days. For with war- 
time reduction in rubbish and gar- 
bage collection, and poor food stor- 
age conditions in many wartime 
boom towns, the rodent problem is 
a very scrious one. Since no such 
Honored Artist as Pied Piper has 
appeared on the scene, however, 
other measures must be employed 
to rid mankind of these pests. 


Rats and mice qualify as just 
about the most destructive animals 
in the world; they haven’t a single 
redeeming feature. On the farm, 
they destroy and pollute vast 
amounts of foodstuffs, injure grow- 
ing crops, kill poultry and livestock, 
and ruin property in a hundred 
other ways. (It has been esti- 
mated that the average farm suf- 
fers to the tune of about $35 a year 
in rat d>mage.) Warehouses get 
an appauing share of the damage, 
too; and in city homes, rats and 
mice destroy food and furniture, 
weaken construction by their inces- 
sant borings, damage clothing and 
are firebugs of the first order. Add 
to these counts the charge of pol- 
luting water supplies and spread- 
ing more diseases than any other 
animals, and you'll agree that rats 
and mice are criminals to be 
treated with intolerance. Since 
they multiply at an almost unbe- 
lievable rate, there can be no let-up 
in their persecution. 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


The five essential steps in rat 
control are: 


1. All buildings should be made 
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rat-proof through proper construc- 
tion, repair and upkeep. 

2. All shelter for rats should be 
eliminated and all garbage, trash 
and other waste on which rats can 
feed should be disposed of. 

3. The rats themselves should be 
destroyed by use of poisoned baits, 
traps, gas or other methods. 

4. Natural enemies of the rat 
should be protected when they are 
not themselves destructive. 

5. Permanent rat-control organi- 
zations should be provided for 
large cities and rural districts—a 
most important step. 





RAT PROOFING of a building is 
cheapest and easiest at time of con- 
struction. When planning any con- 
struction—home, barn, poultry- 
house, granary, etc.—CU suggests 
that you obtain the government’s 
bulletin on rat proofing." 


Standing buildings can often be 
made rat-proof without too much 
difficulty. All places where rats and 
mice might enter buildings should 
be found and blocked. Usually 
there are openings around pipes 
and cracks in the _ construction 
which can be closed with metal 
sheeting or cement. Basement 
windows should be well screened. 
Ventilators, drains and sewer open- 
ings can be provided with suitable 
gratings. It is very important that 
dark and vacant spaces in any con- 
struction be inaccessible to rats 
and mice. Dead spaces within 
double walls and beneath floors 
should be coated with cement, and 
have retaining walls extending two 
feet underground to prevent rats 
from burrowing under the floor 
~ 4 “Rat Proofing Buildines and Premices” ob- 


tainable from Fish and Wi'd Tife Service, De 
partment of the Interior. Washington, D. C 


from the outside. If this is not pos- 
sible it is best to have the building 
elevated about 18 inches above 
ground and the space underneath 
always kept clear and open on all 
sides. Precautions in new construc- 
tion and simple repairs in old should 
always precede any of the other con- 
trol methods to be described. 


CLEANLINESS is perhaps the chief 
enemy of rats and mice. Since they 
must have abundant food to sur- 
vive, they will not remain long ina 
building where all foodstuffs and 
feed are kept enclosed in rodent- 
proof receptacles, bins or rooms. 
Foodstuffs in cloth or paper con- 
tainers should never be stored di- 
rectly on the floor but should be 
kept on shelves, well elevated. 
Feed bins should be lined with tin 
or hardware cloth and frequent in- 
spections made to determine the 
extent of rodent damage. Fruits, 
vegetables and other perishable 
foods should at all times be beyond 
the reach of rats and mice. And 
more important than all these pre- 
cautions—waste and garbage should 
never be left to accumulate, but 
should be placed in tightly covered 
receptacles and disposed of as soon 
as possible. 


POISONING is the most efficient 
means of destroying rats and mice, 
and is recommended where rat- 
proofing is not possible or practic- 
able. The chief objections to the 
use of poison are its danger to hu- 
man beings and domestic animals, 
and the possibility that rats taking 
it will die in inaccessible places, 
where their decomposing bodies 
may cause obnoxious odors. The 
first objection can be met by using 
as mild a poison as possible, and 
by exercising proper care in ex- 
posing it; the second may be large- 
ly overcome by using a slow-act- 
ing poison to allow rats time to 
leave the premises before dying. 
Should it happen that the rats die 
before they get out, a deodorizing 
compound may be used to counter- 
act or neutralize the odor. For de- 
tailed information on poisoning, 
trapping and other means of de- 
stroying rats and mice, write for 
Conservation Bulletin 8 and Wild- 
life Leaflet 234.? 


Success in poisoning depends 
largely upon the baits used, and the 





2 Toth obtainable from Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dep’t of the Interior, Washington, 
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methods of mixing and distributing 
them. The all-important require- 
ment is to set out food that the ro- 
dents will eat. Experts say that the 
kind of poison used is generally of 
less importance than the bait. The 
following baits can be used as the 
base for any poison: Cereals, 
cooked or plain (oatmeal, corn- 
meal, hominy, flour) ; meats (ham- 
burg, bacon suet, tallow, lard) ; fish 
(canned sardines or salmon, fresh 
mackerel, haddock) ; milk products 
(milk, cheese, butter). 

Many of the poisons used in rat 
control are very dangerous to human 
beings. They should therefore be used 
with great care and only by experi- 
enced persons; and they should be 
kept where children and domestic 
animals cannot get at them. 

Some of the poisons formerly used 
in rodent control are now available 
in very limited amounts. One of these 
is the old standby, red squill, now 
practically non-existent in this 
country. Most of that which is still 
available is of such low toxicity 
that it is ineffective when em- 
ployed as rat bait. It is the only rat 
poison which is relatively harmless 
to human beings and animals. 


BARIUM CARBONATE—widely used as 
a rat poison—is an odorless and 
tastcless chemical which has the 
advantage of being slow in action. 
Although comparatively mild, it is 
still fatal to chickens, dogs, cats 
and larger animals if eaten in suf- 
ficient amounts. It may be pur- 
chased at any drug store for about 
50¢ a pound. Use one part to four 
parts of the food base. 


If more deadly poisons are neces- 
sary, the following may be used: 


PHOSPHORUS — extremely virulent, 
should be used only as found in 
commercial mixiures. 


ARSENIC —widely used in commer- 
cial rat poisons—is odorless and 
tasteless. One part in twenty of 
bait is adequate. 


STRYCHNINE —extremely poisonous 
—has a bitter taste that must be 
disguised if it is to be used suc- 
cessfully as a rat poison. Its rapid 
action also increases the chance 
that the animals may die in walls 
and other inaccessible places in 
buildings and it therefore is not 
recommended for poisoning rats 
indoors ; however, it has been found 
useful under certain conditions in 
the open, such as city dumps. 
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THALLIUM —a heavy lead-like metal 
—is a powerful poison, slow-acting 
but deadly. It has no objectionable 
taste or odor and would make an 
ideal rat poison, were it not for the 
grave danger attending its use. 


TRAPPING is just as effective as 
poisoning but requires more skill 
and labor. It is recommended 
where the use of poison seems in- 
advisable. The simple and inexpen- 
sive snap trap, sometimes called 
“guillotine,” “spring,” or “break 
back,” has proved the most effect- 
ive and consistent rat and mouse 
catcher. For a detailed discussion 
of kinds of bait, how and where to 
set snap traps, consult Conserva- 
tion Bulletin 8 noted above. 

An abundance of accessible food 
for rats and mice makes trapping 
much more difficult. Before begin- 
ning a trapping campaign, thcre- 
fore, put all food out of reach and 
stop the sources of supply. Use 
plenty of traps to make the cam- 
paign short and decisive. 

Traps should be kept in good 
working condition and carefully 
examined before they are set, to in- 
sure instant operation. They should 
be kept reasonably clean, and may 
be boiled and scraped if they be- 
come foul. When trapping is done 
on a large scale, especially in damp 
places where metal parts of traps 
may rust, dip the traps in melted 
paraffin occasionally. This will 
lengthen their usefulness, cause 
them to spring more easily, and 
have a deodorizing effect. Since 
they are probably not on the mar- 
ket to the extent they were before 
the war (because of metal content) 
take special care of those you have. 


FUMIGATION Or gassing is a simple 
and and highly effective method for 
large-scale destruction of rats, and 
is recommended wherever a suffici- 
ent concentration of gas can be 
readily obtained. Rats are found in 
many places where gas cannot be 
used effectively, however, so that 
this method must usually be com- 
bined with poisoning or other 
methods of destruction. 

Calcium-cyanide dust is of out- 
standing usefulness in destroying 
rats in their burrows or other har- 
bors. Because it is extremely pois- 
onous, it should be handled with 
the utmost care and never used in 
closed buildings. 

Exhaust gases from an automobile, 
tractor, or other gasoline engine, 
may be successfully used to de- 








stroy rats in their burrows, beneath 
floors, and in other reasonably tightly 
enclosed places. 


BLOCKING is limited in its appli- 
cation, and consists of closing the 
openings by which rats leave a 
room, granary, silo, or other con- 
fined place, after they have entered 
during the night to feed. The ani- 
mals can then be killed with poison, 
baited with the kind of food they 
have been eating. They can some- 
times be killed with clubs, but pre- 
caution must be taken to guard 
against being bitten, for cornered 
rats may become vicious. 

Good rat dogs, small terrier dogs 
and cats can be of value in destroy- 
ing rats and mice. 

Although getting rid of rats and 
mice is to some extent an individ- 
ual problem, an infestation has a 
serious effect on the whole com- 
munity and organized control ef- 
fort, through interested public and 
private agencies, is highly desir- 
able. A person who allows rats to 
increase on his property until they 
menace the whole neighborhood, 
becomes an object of public con- 
cern, and a city that permits its 
refuse dump to serve as a breeding 
ground for hordes of these pests is 
unjust to its people. 

Anti-rat legislation is needed to 
provide adequate facilities for the 
collection and disposal of waste and 
to insure that all new structures 
are so planned and built that rats 
and mice will be unable to gain 
ready entrance or find shelter if 
they do get in. 
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ath C in the blood. In 1941-42, a survey 
itly of workers in the Lockheed Aircraft 
H E A LT H A N D M E 'D) | c | N - Corp., Burbank, California, revealed 
that more than 30% had low blood 
pli- content of vitamin C, despite the fact 
the that these workers lived in a region 
- @ famous for its citrus fruits. 
ra HAROLD AARON, M. D., SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER To physicians, nutritionists and 
ary MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carlson—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni. Others who have studied the matter, 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— it is apparent that a considerable por- 
wr, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental and tion of our population is not getting 
1ey Oral Surgery, Columbie University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzburger—Ass't Professor of Clinical : . : 
ne- Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia University; enough of this vitamin for daily 
os Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. a A oe may — it- 
: self through a feeling of listlessness, 
ard CU's Medica! Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their ae teal s e a te Sew tn ine 
red fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. ra aligue and suscepubility to 
ection. 
Ogs It has been claimed that other 
z symptoms or disorders result from a 
oy- . , 
deficiency of vitamin C but there is 
little proof for such claims. Pyorrhea, 
ind ; 
ry for example, has been ascribed to a 


lack of vitamin C; actually it is very 
rare to find this disease as one or the 
sole symptom of such deficiency. 
Scorbutic pyorrhea will occur, how- 
ever, if, in addition to prolonged 


sa | CU's Medical Adviser continues his series on the vitamins, 
with information on how much vitamin C you need every 

ind | day, what happens when you don't get enough, and infor- 
mation on the best and cheapest ways to fill your quota deprivation of vitamin C, there is an 
associated local disorder of the gums 


—_ or teeth, such as malocclusion. Most 
cases of pyorrhea are caused by lo- 








Among other links between man 
and monkey is the fact that neither 
can manulacture, synthesize or store 
it, his own Ussues the essential water- 
soluble vitamin C. 

Man cannot store this vitamin, 
and any excess beyond his daily need 
is excreted. This means that the full 
adult quota (75 to 100 mg. a day) 
must be supplied daily from outside 
sources. 

li this vitamin is not obtained, 
many changes in the tissues occur, 


The most tmportant of these is a 
loosening or disintegration of the 
“collagen” —the intercellular sub- 


stance which binds all of the cells of 
the body together. The effect of such 
disintegration is most apparent in the 
tissues of the small blocl vessels, in 
the teeth and in the bones. In the 
full-blown case of vitamin C defi- 
ciency known as scurvy, hemor- 
rhages, loosening of the teeth and 
disturbances in the bones (especially 
in infants) are characteristic signs of 
the discase. 

Such changes occur, however, only 
in severe vimmimn C deh- 
ciency. They are described with great 
Vivilness in accounts uf vovages of 
famous explorers and sailors. After 
several months without citrus juices 
or fresh vegetables, the men would 


cases of 


not only have hemorrhages and cis 
orders of the teeth, but they weuid 
also lecome very listless. tire easily, 
and succumb to ordinary mild infec- 
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tions. Wounds would take a long 
time to heal and death as a direct 
result of scurvy was common. 
Even today, when the prevention 
and cure of this disease may be 
achieved by administration of citrus 
juices or synthetic vitamin C (ascor- 
bic acid), scurvy is still a serious 
world-wide health problem. Though 
typical cases of scurvy are rare in 
this country, milder forms of vitamin 
C deficiency are quite common. Thus, 
among 500 children seen in a pedi- 
atric clinic in Tennessee in 1940, 50% 
had abnormally low levels of vitamin 


cal disorders which permit ordinary 
bacteria to gain access to gum mar- 
gins and promote infection. If proper 
dental care is obtained, the pyorrhea 
will clear up. 

Large doses of vitamin C have been 
used in the treatment of hay fever, 
allergic rhinitis and sinusitis, lead 
and other metallic poisoning, and 
even insomnia. But there is no evi- 
dence that it has any value in these 
disorders. 

During infections, vitamin C is 
used more rapidly, and there is a need 


Fruit Juices As a Source of Vitamin C 
How much of each is required to fill daily needs. 





GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 








TOMATO JUICE (canned) 

















(canned) 
8 f#/. oz. /3/, f/ oz. 
ORANGE JUICE PINEAPPLE JUICE (canned) 
(fresh) 
6 f/. oz. 24 fl oz. 
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for greater than normal intake of this 
vitamin to make up for the larger 
amount utilized. This does not mean 
that taking an excess of vitamin C 
will prevent or cure colds, grippe or 


other common infectious diseases. 
But once such infection is contracted, 
intake of large amounts of fruit 
juices will help to maintain proper 
vitamin C balance by furnishing the 
extra quantities needed at this time. 
DAILY NEEDS 

The National Research Council 
has recommended 75 milligrams of 
vitamin C as a daily requirement for 
a normal adult. During pregnancy 
and lactation, the daily intake should 
be about 150 milligrams. Infants need 
about 30 milligrams. Breast-fed in- 
fants get this vitamin from the 
mother’s milk. Their supply will be 
more certain if the mother makes 
sure that she gets 150 milligrams of 
vitamin C daily. The bottle-fed baby 
requires: orange juice or synthetic 
ascorbic acid as a supplement to its 
milk, since pasteurized or evaporated 
milk (the only kinds that should be 
furnished) contain litle or no vita- 
min C, 

The citrus fruits are an excellent 


source of vitamin C. Fresh citrus 
juice contains slightly more vitamin 
C than does canned juice, but with 
present prices of fresh citrus fruits, 
canned juice is a better buy. 
ECONOMICAL SOURCES 

Today, 75 milligrams (daily adult 
quota) of vitamin C taken as fresh 
orange juice costs from 15 to 17¢, 
but you can get your daily quota in 
canned grapefruit or tomato juice for 
SM¢ and 7%¢ respectively. CU par- 
ticularly recommends canned grape- 
fruit juice because it generally re- 
tains 80% to 95% of the original 
vitamin C and is most economical as 
well. Of course, you'll have to give 
up points (October 1943) to the tune 
ef two for an 18-ounce can of grape- 
fruit juice and four for a 20-ounce 
can of tomato juice. 

Canned juices, taken in the correct 
amounts (see diagram) can do as 
good a job as fresh citrus fruits on 
the Vitamin C front, and save money, 
too. 

All fruit juices should be drunk 
as soon after preparation or removal 
from the can as possible unless they 
can be kept in a good refrigerator, 
where the vitamin C content can be 





IN FRUIT JUICES 
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COST OF DAILY REQUIREMENT 
OF VITAMINC 25 uF 





PINEAPPLE 


Grapefruit juice 
is clearly the 
vitamin C “Best 
Buy” at current 
prices, as the 
chart at the left 
shows 
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conserved for several days. These 
precautions are necessary because 
vitamin C is oxidized and destroyed 
at rvom temperatures. 

Although there is littie or no dif- 
ference in the vitamin C content of 
Califurnia oranges as compared with 
Tlorida oranyes, there is considerable 
difference in the vitamin C content of 
whole tomatoes at different times of 
the year. A recent study by Drs, 
Holmes, Jones and Ritchie of the 
Massachusetts State College and Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station showed 
that Summer tomatves contain about 
25 milligrams of vitamin C per 100 
grams (about 2.8 ounces) while to- 
matoes sold in Northeastern states 
during the late Winter and early 
Spring, contain an average of only 
9 milligrams of vitamin C per 100 
grams. This is much less than the 
vitamin C content of canned tomatoes 
which are available at the time late 
Winter tomatoes are consumed. Com- 
mercial and home canned tomatoes 
contain about 15 and 20 mg. respec- 
tively per small tomato. Say the au- 
thors, “Ilence it is obvious that 
whereas the late-\WVinter tomato pos- 
sesses attractive decorative features 
for the table, particularly in salad 
combinations, it does not have the 
ascorbic acid value of fresh-Summer 
tomatoes, or of tomatoes canned six 
months previously.” 


OTHER FOODS 


Vegetables are less important 
sources of vitamin C than are citrus 
fruits but a variety of vegetables 
daily can furnish considerable 
amounts of this vitamin to supple- 
ment what you receive from the fruit 
juices (see table). lotatoes boiled in 
their jackets or baked contain signi- 
ficant amounts of vitamin C but, if 
mashed, luse much or all of it because 
the whipping permits oxidation of 
the vitamin by the air. Sweet pota- 
toes, raw cabbage, turnip greens, 
parsnips, spinach, broccoli and brus- 
sels sprouts are all additional good 
sources. And don't forget to “gar- 
nish” with vitamin C values: parsley, 
mustard greens and green peppers 
contain appreciable amounts. 

To obtain the most from fruits and 
vegetables, certain properties of vita- 
min C should be kept in mind. Since 
it does not keep as well as the other 
vitamins, vegetables should be pur- 
chased in as fresh a state as possible, 
and should not be held too long be- 
fore cooking. Maturity of the fruits 
and vegetables, and duration and 
temperature of storage atfect vitamin 
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C content, but consumers have no 
control over these factors before 
foods reach the table. Foods kept in 
cold storage will keep their vitamin 
content longer than those kept in or- 
dinary storage. 

The water in which vegetables are 
cooked may contain sufficient oxygen 
to destroy most of the vitamins. This 
has led to the practice of starting 
vegetables in boiling water. Addition 
of bicarbonate of soda also tends to 
destroy the vitamin. Acid foods, such 
as tomatoes or citrus fruits, maintain 
their vitamin C content during stor- 
age, cooking or canning, better than 
non-acid foods. 

Vitamin C, like the B vitamins, is 








GUIDE FOR COOKS 


Ten ways to avoid a loss of 
vitamins and minerals in prepar- 
ing foods: 

1. Cook foods as quickly as 
possible. Boil water before 
foods are put in. 

2. Use small amounts of water 
and use any that is left after 
cooking. Cooking liquid dis- 
solves considerable amounts 
of vitamins and minerals. 

3. Do not peel potatoes or fruits 
and then cut them up and let 
them stand before cooking. 
Cooking them whole and with 
the outer covering on helps 
preserve vilamin content. 

4. Never add soda to vegetables 
during cooking. It makes for 
destruction of vitamins. 

5. Don’t stir air into fruits and 
vegetables while they are 
cooking. 

6. Serve foods as soon as pos- 
sible after they are cooked. 

7. Store foods at low tempera- 
tures and in closed containers. 

8. Do not chop or crush fresh 
fruits and vegetables and al- 
low them to stand, They lose 
vitamin C rapidly. 

9. Trozen foods have practically 
the same vitamin content as 
fresh ones. Do not defrost 
and then allow to stand. Be- 
gin required cooking while 
they are still frozen and use 
all of the liquid. 

10. Canned foods retain vitamin 
value well. To obtain full 
value, use the entire contents 
of the can including the li- 
quid. Canned foods are cooked 
foods and should be treated 
accordingly. 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 


way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Phonograph Records 
Maps and Globes 
Sheets 

Towels 
Encyclopedias 
Dictionaries 

Canned Meats 
Floor Waxes 


Scouring Powders 
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soluble in water. Therefore it is ad- 
visable to cook vegetables in the 
smallest amount of liquid possible 
and to serve the pot liquor in sauce, 
gravy or soup. 

In general, the vitamin C require- 
ments will be best assured if fruils 
and vegetables are used as soon after 
marketing as possible, if some fruit 
juice and salad are served cach day, 
and if vegetables are started in boil- 
ing water and “quick cooked.” 

Quick freezing has practically no 
destructive effect upon the vitamin C 
content of foods. In the preparation 
of frozen food for the table, the 
vitamin content will be best protected 
if the food is plunged in the frozen 
state into hot cooking water without 
being allowed to thaw. 

The directions in the guide below 
for cooking and storage practice in 
the home take into account water 
solubility and instability of vitamins 
C and B. 

It should be pointed out that vita- 
min C may be purchased as the pure 
synthetic product in tablets of 15 to 
100 milligrams. The cost for the 
daily quota of about 75 milligrams 
would be only 3¢ as compared with 
16¢ for a 75 mg. of vitamin C 
orange juice or 6¢ for, say, canned 
grapefruit juice. It might, therefore, 


be argued that, on the basis of cost, 
it is cheaper to obtain one’s vitamin 
C requirements from tablets. How-~ 
ever, it must be remembered that they 
cannot take the place of natural food 
sources since these sources contain 
minerals and A, B and K vitamins 
as well as vitamin C, and perhaps 
other food factors that have not yet 
been discovered. There is, therefore, 
no known substitute for a steady, 
well-balanced diet carrying liberal 
quantities of the protective foods— 
dairy products, eggs, whole-grain 
breads, meats, fruits, tomatoes or 
citrus fruits, and leafy green vege- 
tables. 

Some few persons cannot eat fruits 
or vegetables. In such cases the physi- 
cian may prescribe the synthetic vita- 
min C in large doses. But, for others, 
the best sources are fruit juices and 
vegetables. 


THE BEST SOURCES OF VITAMIN C 


Mgm. 
Food Serving Ounces Vitamin C 
Peppers, Mild, 

TO nacsiacencs One 3.5 200 
Currants, Black, 

SRP <ncncesscs Ycup 3.5 180 
Currant Juice, 

canned ....... ¥%cup 4.0 150 
Brussel Sprouts, 

cooked ....... Six 2.5 70 
Broccoli, cooked Y%cup 3.5 60 
Spinach, cooked. Y%cup 3.5 60 
Turnip Greens, 

COOKER .occces 4 cup 3.5 60 
Orange Juice, 

ere Y4 cup 4.0 55 
Cabbage, raw... 4 cup 2.0 50 

shredded 
Pineapples, raw. lslice 3.5 45 
Sweet Potatoes, 

cooked ....... llarge 6.3 a 
Grapefruit Juice, 

canned ......- Y%cup 4.0 38 
Lemon Juice.... %cup 4.0 33 
Asparagus, can- 

BOG devescvecs 6stalks 3.5 30 
Cauliflower, 

cooked .....+. Y%cup 2.1 25 
Loganberries,raw %cup 2.7 25 
Parsnips, Fall, 

cooked ....... Y%cup 2.8 25 
Raspberries, Red, 

FOP cccnccecee w%cup = 3.5 25 
Tomatoes, raw.. lsmall 3.5 25 
Tomato Juice, 

canned ....... Ycup 4.0 22 
Cabbage, cooked 4%cup 3.5 20 
Gooseberries.raw %cup 2.1 20 
Turnips, cooked %cup 3.5 20 
Chard, cooked.. Ycup 3.5 15 
Tomatoes,canned 4%cup 3.5 15 
Beans, Green, 

cooked ....... Y%cup 3.4 14 
BOG. ccccescees %cup 28 10 
Corn, cooked.... lear 4.2 10 
Potatoes, baked 

or boiled ..... l1small 3.5 10 
Watercress Y%cup 0.7 10 
Watermelon lslice 56 10 

cooked 28 9 


Peas, ses Aca 
Radishes, Red.. 5 small 
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4 
li fo a ongressman 


. . . from the representative of an organized 
and active consumer group in Long Island 


October 5, 1943 


Congressman William B. Barry 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Congressman Barry: 


As one of the representatives of 
the Consumers Council of Long Is- 
land City who came to the Demo- 
cratic Club to talk to you on Sunday, 
September 12th, I wish to pass on to 
you the following facts on grade 
labeling. 

Our Council is most emphatically 
in favor of your supporting the fight 
in Congress to restore the grade label- 
ing provisions in the price control 
law. 

May I 
briefly: 

1. The upgrading of meat is well 
known and makes the price ceilings a 
farce, even when meat is sold at the 
ceiling price. 

2. The packers of canned and 
processed foods are willing to put 
grades on their invoices and to use 
grades when borrowing money on 
processed foods stored in warehouses. 
These men are business men and they 
are not paying each other Grade A 
prices for Grade C products. Only the 
housewife, thanks to the Taft amend- 
ment, must be a sucker and buy blind. 

In wartime even more than in 
peacetime, families need to get their 
money’s worth and thev can’t get it 
without grades and grade labeling. 
Samples of the kinds of labels we 
want are enclosed. 

3. We were astonished to hear 
you say that we do not need labeling, 
that we can buy well known (nation- 
ally advertised) brands and be sure 
to get the highest quality. 

It happens that | am a member of 
Consumers Union, an organization 
that performs unbiased laboratory 
tests on leading brands of the most 
common things householders buy. 
Their findings show that in numerous 
cases, the most popular, highly ad- 
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summarize our reasons 


vertised, well known brands are not 
among the highest in quality. Here 
are two specific examples I have 
copied from the back issues of my 
Consumer Reports: 


A. MEN’S WHITE BROAD- 
CLOTH DRESS SHIRTS 


(In order of quality without regard 
to price) 


1. Field’s — private label brand, 
Marshall Field Store, Chicago; 

2. AMC—private label brand of 
Associated Merchandising Corp., a 
buying organization for a group of 
department stores; 

3. CD—Cooperative Distributor’s, 
13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y.;: 

4. Whitman—Montgomery Ward 
and Co.—mail order; 

5. Kempton—private label brand, 
R. H. Macy & Co. store, New York; 

6. Townsman — private label 
brand, Hale Bros. dept. store, San 
Francisco, Calif. ; 

7. Leeds — private 
Schulte Cigar Stores; 

8. Towncraft—private label brand 
of J. C. Penney & Co., chain store; 

9. Parkleigh—private label brand, 
Gimbel Bros. department store; 

10. Jayson—this shirt is tenth on 
the list in order of qualitv, and is a 
nationally aclvertised and very well 
known brand. 

On this list of shirts, the one in 
23rd place with regard to quality is 
the highly advertised Arrow shirt. 


B. CANNED PEARS 


(Tn order of quality without regard 
to price): 


label brand, 


1. Bohack’s—chain store brand; 

2. Premier—local New York City 
area brand, not nationally advertised ; 

3. S§ & W—national brand, not 
highly advertised ; 

4. Red & White — chain 
brand; 

5. S. S. Pierce— New Frneland 
brand, not nationally advertised ; 


store 


6. Krasdale—local New York City 
brand, not nationally advertised ; 

7. Dellford — national brand, not 
hiehly advertised : 

8 /1GA—chain store brand: 

9. Roval Scarlet—national brand, 
some advertising: 

10. Del Monte—very highly ad- 
vertised nationally in newspapers, 
magazines, in trains (car cards) and 
on billboards; 

11. Libby — national brand, well 
advertised. 

Note, please, that tenth and clev- 
enth on the quality list are the best 
known brands in the United States. 

In view of these facts may | urge 
you to support grade labeling in Con- 
gress. Price and quality must be tied 
together. That is the only way price 
control can be fully effective. 

By carbon copy of Uns letter | am 
asking Consumers Union to send you 
copies of the two Reports from which 
] have copied material. 

May | hear from you as soon as 
possible. Our members will be anx- 
ious to know what stand you are 
prepared to take on their behalf. 


Cordially, 
Mrs. Rose Levine. 





Women's Slips 


Workers in the women’s under- 
wear industry are not suffering from 
under-employment ; increased buying 
power of consumers has provided 
them with all the work they can 
handle. The union to which most New 
York underwear workers belong, Lo- 
cal 62, ILGWU (AFL), says there’s 
not an unemployed worker in its 
territory. 

The union secured paid vacations 
for its members for the first time this 
Summer, and aiso won them a 5% 
increase, which brings increases since 
1941 to the 15% permitted by the 
Little Steel formula. 

Most non-union shops are outside 
New York City, reports Local 62; 
many of them deliberately left New 
York to avoid unionization. 

The following slips tested by CU 
were union-made: Barhizon, Fray- 
Pruf, Mary Barron, Miss Swank, 
New Form, Radelle. Rhythm Ro- 
mancer, Trillium, Shar-Loo, Skin- 


ner’s Radium, Yolande. 
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Advertised Brands and "P-X" Rates 


We hear tell (Drug and Cosmetic Industry, Sept. 
1943) that one of the thorny problems facing retail drug- 
gists [but mostly manufacturers of highly advertised 
products], is that of the sales of drug store merchandise 
by Army Post Exchanges (“P-X”) and Naval Stores. 
Seems that until recently, Post Exchanges and Naval 
Stores paid the usual wholesale prices for merchandise 
sold by them. But now, according to Mr. Fred J. Grif- 
fiths, Secretary of the National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores, the Quartermasters’ Department is de- 
manding “nationally advertised merchandise at prices 
so far out of line with those paid by the regular channels 
of distribution that if any great quantities of these prod- 
ucts—and there undoubtedly will be great quantities— 
get into the open market after the war at anywhere near 
the prices paid for them, it will have a demoralizing 
effect upon both wholesale and retail trade. 

Mr. Griffiths said that the retailer is going to have a 
difficult time convincing the soldier who has been paying 
10¢ or less for razor blades in the Army P-X that he 
should pay 25¢ for them as a civilian. The Army is 
making plans to expand its purchases of nationally ad- 
vertised brands of such products as shaving creams and 
dental creams on the same basis, but with greater price 
differentials. 

“I think,” said Mr. Griffiths, “that it is perfectly all 
right for the Government to make it possible for our 
armed forces to purchase the best available merchandise 
at prices from which have been eliminated the cost of 
advertising and distribution, but this could be done with- 
out using the manufacturer’s brand name.” Mr. Griffiths 
added that a committee representing all branches of the 
industry is being set up to study the problem and to 
formulate plans for disposing of the Army’s post-war 
surplus merchandise without disrupting not only distri- 
bution but also the business of manufacturers. 

It seems to us that the manufacturers have good rea- 
son to worry. Wouldn’t it be terrible for millions of 
soldier-consumers to return to civilian life with a much 
better understanding of how much they are really paying 
for advertising? They might even go so far as to do 
what CU has long recommended—switch to much more 
economical, just-as-good but not-so-expensively-adver- 
tised brards! 


What's in a Name? 


Plenty in this case. Mayo Brothers Vitamins, Inc., 
trading as Mayo Bros., Los Angeles, and its officers are 
charged in a complaint issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with falsely advertising that they are connected 
with the famous Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., and 
that the medicinal preparations they sell are sponsored 
or produced by the Mayo Clinic. The complaint also 
alleges that they have misrepresented the therapeutic 
value of the preparations which are designated Mayo 
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Bros. Vitamin B Complex, Mayo Bros. Vitamin B,, and 
Mayo Bros. Family Formula. 

The respondents are alleged to have represented in 
radio and periodical advertising that health and well- 
being require vitamins in addition to the supply ordi- 
narily obtained in a well-balanced diet; that sickness, 
mental and physical sluggishness, nervousness, fatigue 
and a lessened physical capacity are usually due to a 
deficiency of B complex vitamins and that the respon- 
dents’ preparations will effectively overcome such con- 
ditions ; that physicians consider molasses a potent source 
of food minerals, and that two tablespoonfuls of Mayo 
Bros. Family Formula supplies the daily requirements 
of iron, manganese and iodine. 

These representations, the complaint alleges, are false 
and misleading, in that human health does not ordinarily 
require vitamins in addition to the supply obtained in 
a well-balanced diet; the conditions for which the re- 
spondents’ preparations are recommended are not usually 
due to a deficiency of B complex vitamins, other than 
vitamin B,; there are insufficient quantities of these 
vitamins in the respondents’ preparations to exercise any 
beneficial effect; physicians do not consider molasses a 
potent source of food minerals; and two tablespoonfuls 
of Mayo Bros. Family Formula provides only a small 
fraction of the daily requirement of iron, manganese and 
iodine. 

The complaint charges further that the respondents 
have disseminated false and misleading advertisements 
in promoting the sale of their preparations through use 
of their corporate name “Mayo Brothers Vitamins, Inc.” 
and their trade name “Mayo Bros.” Typical of such 
advertisements are the following: 

“We planned for years, while the public waited patiently— 

now they are here. Mayo Brothers Vitamins . . .”; “No need 

to tell you that a line of vitamins bearing this name. . 

means more business and more profits for you. .. .”; and 

“A Great Name, a Great Product, and a Great Sales Plan.” 

By means of such statements and through use of the 
name “Mayo Bros.,” the complaint continues, the re- 
spondents have falsely represented that they or their 
business are connected with the well-known and highly 
regarded Mayo Clinic, that the individual respondents 
are members of the family of the two brothers who 
founded the clinic, or that their preparations are spon- 
sored or produced by the clinic. 


Forhan's Tooth Paste 


Zonite Products Corp., engaged in the sale of Forhan’s 
Tooth Paste, and Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, are charged with misrepresentation in 
a complaint issued by FTC. 

In advertisements in newspapers and periodicals, by 
radio continuities and other means, the respondents, the 
complaint alleges, have said among other things: 

“Examine your gums closely. Are they tender, sore to the 
touch? Do they bleed when you brush your tecth? Then any 
one of these signs may mean that Gingivitis has started its 
silent work on you. This mild gum inflammation is so com- 
mon today that four out of five may have it. If care isn’t 
taken—it may lead to Pyorrhea, which only your dentist can 
help. See your dentist—then at home help guard aaginst 
Gingivitis with Forhan’s Toothpaste and massage. This time- 
tested Forhan method not only helps gums to be firmer— 
but also brightens dingy teeth to their natural sparkling 
lustre. Forhan’s costs no more than ordinary toothpastes— 
so why not enjoy its advantages.” 


FTC claims the foregoing statements and representa- 
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tions are false and misleading. In truth and in fact, says 
ITC, Forhan’s Tooth Paste, however applied, will not 
afford any protection to the user against either gingivitis 
or pyorrhea, and is of no value in the treatment of 
gingivitis or any other ailment of the mouth or gums. 

CU listed Forhan’s Tooth Paste as “Acceptable” (see 
the Sept. 1942 Reports) as a dentifrice but having only 
the power to do what all other dentifrices do—aid the 
toothbrush in keeping the tecth clean. “Do not be misled” 
said CU, “by dentifrices claiming special effectiveness 
for gum massage. Your toothbrush—or your finger— 
will do as good a job.” 


FTC and Chen Yu 


Darkly beautiful and exotic models with slanting eyes 
and long, deeply-stained fingernails have Ient themselves 
most effectively to the Chen Yu nail lacquer ads. But 
that’s as Chinese as the advertising may go now. 





For FTC has issued an order to Associated Distribu- 
tors, Inc., Chicago, to cease and desist from misrepre- 
sentation concerning the origin of this lacquer. 


Findings of the Commission are that the respondents, 
through the use of the trade name Chen Yu accompanied 
by Chinese letters or symbols, or by depictions of Chi- 
nese art, and by means of various representations in their 
advertising matter, have represented their nail lacquer 
as being of Chinese origin, when such is not the fact. 


The order also directs the respondents to discontinue 
representing that the preparation is incapable of chipping 
or flaking or that it effectively resists cracking or peeling 
under ali conditions of use ; using Chinese letters or sym- 
bols or any picturization of Chinese objects in connection 
with the designation or description of their product ; and 
representing that it is manufactured in or imported from 
China or any other foreign country or that its formula 
is of Chinese or other foreign origin. 





CU Appeals Mailing Ban 


mails for indecent and obscene literature. 
(For further details, see the Reports, May 
1943). 


Members have shown, in their responses to 


With the backing of 96% of Consumers 
Union members, CU's attorneys have taken 
the first action in the courts to obtain a 
reversal of the Post Office ban on the mail- 
ing of the REPORT ON CONTRACEPTIVE 
MATERIALS. 

The case, concisely docketed “Consumers 
Union, plaintiff, vs. Frank J. Walker, Post- 
master General of the United States, de- 
fendant,” has been filed in the District Court 
of the U. S. for the District of Columbia. 

CU members will recall that the REPORT 
was prepared back in 1936 with the assistance 


of outstanding authorities on the subject. It 
had wide distribution in Birth Control clinics, 
and was sent to CU members who signed a 
statement that they were married and were 
using contraceptives on the advice of their 
physicians. 

The mailing of the REPORT was stopped 
by the Post Office in 1941. As the basis for 
the ban, the Post Office used a 72-year-old 
law, which attorneys contend does not—and 
never was meant to—apply to sound medical 
advice such as the REPORT gives; the law 


was intended as a barrier against use of the 


the Annual Questionnaire, and by their con- 
tributions to the fund set up to pay the 
costs of court appeals (members contributed 
$4724), that they want to see the Post Office's 
action fought through the courts; CU is fol- 
lowing the dictates of the vast majority of its 
members. 

As the case progresses, news of what is 
happening will be passed on to you. 

The following are excerpts from some of 
the many letters which have come to CU 
following the announcement that court ac- 
tion was planned: 


“I want to express my interest in the case which you 
are to take to the Supreme Court. It seems to me that 
when the trend of thinking and desires of our people, 
as revealed by various polls, is in the direction of the 
planned parenthood movement, the interpretation of 
regulations and laws should be in harmony with the 
ways and desires of the people. Certainly in view of the 
professional needs of physicians, social workers and 
others, and in view of the total trend of liberalization 
in terms of public welfare, it would seem that the Post 
Office ruling is not defensible.” 

—Lee M. Brooks 
Department of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


“T am surprised to hear .. . of the action of the Post 
Office Department in barring from circulation in the 
mails your ‘Report on Contraceptive Materials.’ 1 am 
glad to hear that the Consumers Union is challenging 
the Post Office Department’s action in Court. 

“I ‘realize that there survives much antiquated legis- 
lation which is presumably involved in a case of this 
kind. If so, it is now time that both the law and its 
interpretation is brought into line with the enlightened 
common sense and practice of civilized mankind. I trust 
the Court will recognize this fact in its action.” 


—Georce A. LuNpBERS, President 
The American Sociological Society 
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“The time has arrived, and is indeed long overdue, in 
the United States, when married women are fully en- 
titled to all medical information, including knowledge of 
the use of contraceptives. I therefore join with others in 
a vigorous protest against the decision of the Post Office 
to exclude from the mails your article on ‘A Report on 
Contraceptive Materials.’ ” 

—REVEREND ERNEST CALDECOTT 
Minister, First Unitarian Church 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“I am much interested in your attempt to circulate 
‘A Report on Contraceptive Materials.’ l’rom a socio- 
logical standpoint it seems to me it would be highly de- 
sirable that this information be made available, and I 
hope very much that the Post Office will make it pos- 
sible.” 

—Witiiam F. Ocpurn, Chairman 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 


“I think you have done the right and proper thing in 
carrying to the courts the matter of the ban placed by 
the Post Office on your pamphlet on contraceptive ma- 
terials... . I have a firm conviction that all questions of 
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this kind should be settled by judicial process, and not 
by executive fiat.” 

—Joun Haynes Hotmes, Minister 

The Community Church of New York 


‘We are clearly entering an era where from now on 
family financial burdens, especially at low income levels, 
will constitute an area of strain in millions of families. 
Under these circumstances, there is no doubt in my own 
mind that it is good social policy to make it possible for 
families who already have their quota of children, or 
families who wish to space their children scientifically, 
to have eusy access to intelligent information regarding 
modern contraceptive methods. This seems to me im- 
portant both as a matter of public policy and as a matter 
of lessening the strain under which millions of our 
families will be living. 

“It is from this background that I hope everything 
possible may be done to clear up the issue involved in 
the curtailment by the Post Office of the distribution of 
Consumers Union’s ‘Report on Contraceptive Ma- 
terials,’ ” 

—Rosert S. Lynp 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University 


“We know that wide use of contraceptive materials 
exists ; therefore, there is nothing more useful that your 
organization can do than to give women scientific in- 
formation. Certainly the people who want to protect 
marriage and the home, to say nothing of the health of 
the women, will eagerly welcome the kind of information 
so ably provided in your pamphlet. I hope very much 
that the Post Office will withdraw its ban on your re- 
port.” 

—Mrs. Royat G. WHITING 

The Council for Social Action of the Congregational 

Christian Churches of the United States of America 


‘As pastor, professional marriage consultant, and now 
as Chaplain of one of America’s foremost prisons I 
have had ample opportunity to know what a vital part 
the presence or absence of reliable information on con- 
traception can play in success or failure in marriage. 

“Your particular project reached many people and 
was a most commendable attempt to meet a clear and 
desperate need. I sincerely hope that you may be able to 
convince the Court that its continued use is not a contra- 
vention of the spirit or intent of the law.” 


—OLIveR M. Butrerrievp, Ph. D. 
La Verne, California 
2 


“T hope that the courts will remove this ban as we are 
not living in the Middle Ages when truth is to be kept 
from deserving persons. Over-population is one of the 
causes of war. As long as outmoded methods of increas- 
ing populations in order to have greater manpower for 
wars is fostered the world will have poverty and wars. 
I trust the court will be enlightened enough to realize 
this and truly make our beloved country a free country 
—free to the access to knowledge.” 


—Treopore V. MoLpENKE 
Qualified Psychologist and Presbyterian Clergyman 
Life Adjustment Center 


Ostober, 1943 


“I hope that the Board of Consumers Union in taking 
this ban to Court will be able to secure a favorable de- 
cision. . . . In my own clinical practice involving pre- 
marital counselling and therapy for husbands and wives 
who have not been able to work out a satisfactory ad- 
justment in marriage, I have found that inadequate, 
improper, or erroneous contraceptive information is 
often a serious factor not only in preventing marriage 
and reproduction, but also in making marriages un- 
happy.” 

—C. R. ADAMs 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State College 


“I have read with care ‘A Report on Contraceptive 
Materials’ put out by the Consumers Union of United 
States. It seems to me to be a valuable pamphlet which 
performs a legitimate and desirable service. It is my 
opinion that the influence of this pamphlet is directed 
toward protecting health, domestic tranquility and of 
the proper planning of families. It gives significant in- 
formation needed by great numbers of married people. 
It exposes misleading advertising in its field and evalu- 
ates products legitimately desired and needed by millions 
of families. 

“Preventing the distribution of this pamphlet through 
the mails seems to me to imply that there should be no 
report given to the public by an authoritative and disin- 
terested agency on contraceptive materials. Personally I 
cannot believe that our obscenity statutes were intended 
by their authors or accepted by our people as having 
any such purpose as the prevention of sending such a 
pamphlet through the mails, under such limitations as 
the Consumers Union has always maintained. The bar- 
ring of this pamphlet from the mails is all the more 
astonishing in view of statements by medical and re- 
ligious authorities as to the right of people to have such 
information, and recent reliable findings which indicate 
that a great majority of the people of the United States 
desire that such proper information on family planning 
should be available to all those who need it.’ 

—L. Foster Woop, Secretary 

Commission on Marriage and the Home, The Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


“I am in sympathy with your action and wish you 
every success. ... There is a growing realization that 
such a report as the one you issued is concerned with 
the public health of our nation, and, as a scientific and 
careful statement, is to be regarded as a friend of our 
national welfare, not as a foe.” 

—W. F. Nim Kkorr 
Department of Sociology, Bucknell University 


“It is a matter of considerable satisfaction to me that 
CU is appealing on the pamphlet, ‘A Report on Contra- 
ceptive Materials.’ It seems to me that every physician 
sincerely interested in the physical health and emotional 
welfare of his patients must be aware of the value of 
contraception and behind any move to increase knowl- 
edge concerning it.” 

Dr. C. SpurGEON ENGLISH 
Temple University Hospital 
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CONSUMERS UNION | 


17 UNION SQUARE, NYC, 3 


| enclose G........ for which please 
enter gift subscriptions to CU publi- 
cations to the following 


Bread & Butter: see below left for 


rates): 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





This 


| 
| 
| 
| 
(Check whether [) with or [] without | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| NAMc 
. 

Christmas | Aso 
* * + | | 
| 
| NAME | 
P i | ADDRESS | 
| | 
, | | 
*% The higher PRICES go, | NAME ! 
% The higher TAXES go, : ADDRESS | 
| 
% The more EXPENSES need to be cut, | .. | 
| | 
THE MORE YOUR FRIENDS NEED CU —— | 
| ADDRESS | 
A subscription to CU publications is one of the best and most | | 
practical gifts you can give to anyone, this wartime Christmas. | | 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS | 
CU’s Special Christmas Rates | : 
REPORTS and : REPORTS, BUYING GUIDE | NAME | 
BUYING GUIDE and BREAD & BUTTER | | 
Single Subscription $3.50 Single Subscription $4.00 | ADDRESS | 
Additional Subscriptions $2.50 ; Additional Subscriptions $3.00 | | 
| ” | NAME l 

If you give three subscriptions to the REPORTS and BUYING GUIDE, for 
example, you pay $3.50 for the first, and $2.50 each for the other two; 6 | ADDRESS a 
total of $8.50. The rates apply to any group of subscriptions entered: at the | | 
same time. Your own renewal may be entered at these rates, when sent in , | 
with one or more gift subscriptions. | A gift card with your name will be | 
| sent if you check here [) | 
Unless otherwise instructed, we will start gift subscriptions with the Buying | your | 
Guide (issued in December). | NAME...............ccssereroreseseseesesensserssensasesenees 
A Christmas card will be sent, naming you as giver. 7 ADDRESS . | 
| | 
‘ 


Use coupons at right. 











HEALTH is a 
home front weapon 


THAT’S WHY it’s more important now than ever 
to keep your health at top notch; 


THAT’S WHY, a short time ago, CU put out a new 
printing of Dr. Harold Aaron’s Good Health and Bad 


Medicine; 


THAT’S WHY CU members bought up that edition 
so quickly that we’ve had to rush through another 
printing ; 


THAT’S WHY, if youdon’t already have this valu- 
able book, you should order your copy right away. 


We don’t believe in indiscriminate self-medication. We think that the average person should 
consult a physician more often than he does. But these days, medical personnel is part of the 
personnel of war, and consulting a physician is not always possible, even when you can afford it. 


That’s one of the many places Good Health and Bad Medicine can help you. Among other 
things, it will tell you 
¢ when medical attention is imperative .. . 
* when you can safely get along without a doctor... 
¢ what to do until the doctor arrives ... 
* how to treat minor ailments .. . 
¢ how to avoid many avoidable ones. 


IT IS A GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT TREATMENT WHEN YOU'RE SICK 


AND WHEN YOU'RE WELL 


* Order your copy NOW. And remember Good Health and Bad Medicine for those on your 
Christmas gift list. You can order any number at the special CU rate; we'll send an attractive 
Christmas card with your gift, naming you as the giver, if you wish. 


$1.50 to CU Members « $3.00 in bookstores 






















































| 
CONSUMERS UNION CONTENTS 
17 UNION SQUARE W., NYC (3) | First Aid Teeth 
Medicine Cabinet Obesity 
| enclose $ . for which please send a copy of “Good | Pain Nervousness 
Health and Bad Medicine,” at $1.50 a copy, to the following: | Colds Insomnia 
Coughs Fatigue, Weakness, Poor 
N | Mouth Washes and Bad Appetite and Tonics 
as | Breath Sexual “Weakness,” Impo- 
Nasal Disorders tence and Frigidity 
Address | Sinuses and Sinusitis Stimulants — Coffee, Alco- 
Ears hol, Tobacco and “Pep” 
| Eyes Pills 
| Asthma and Hay Fever Physical Therapy 
Carsickness and Seasickness | Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Name | Constipation Feet 
Spastic Constipation Care of the Skin and Its 
Address Colitis Disorders 
| Piles Feminine Hygiene 
“Gas” and Bloating Kidney and Bladder Trouble 
veses seeteees GHII | Alkalizers and Acidosis Diabetes 
NOTE: If you would like to order more copies, or if you wish | —— — 
any of them sent as gifts, with a card naming you as the giver, | Some Common Food Fal- | High Blood Pressure 
please indicate on a separate piece of paper. lacies Hernia 














